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JOHN BEYWOOD'8 EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



HEY^^TOOP'S (JOHN) NEW^ PARAGON READERS. 

lowft Hetwood begs to call the attention of Teachers, Managers of Schools, and Members 
chool Boards to his New Bexles of Illust&atkd Fabagon Readkbs, which will be found 
ible for all classes of Schools, both Public and Private. These Readers are drawn up with 
)w of teaching reading in a natural and therefore easy manner, and in every resnect they 
be found to comply with the requirements of the Education Code. The iEditor, a 
lemen of high University honours, has been engaged for many years in the art of teaching, 
le head of a successful raivate schooL He knows from long and pleasant experience the 
)rtance of awakening the interest of children in their work, and he has endeavoured in 
piling these Readers to carry out his work purely from the children's point of view. In 
standard the language, the ideas, and the subjects are carefully adapted to the capacities 
lose for whom the book is intended. He has been assisted by the master of one of the 
»t and most successful Elementary Schools in the Kingdom, and the whole has been revised 
notber teacher of extensive and varied experience. With such guarantees of care and 
tation, the pubUsher has much pleasure in placing this series of Readers before Teachers 
Bf anagers of Schools. Primer I. has been designed i^n an entirely new plan, and the 
ice, kindly drawn up by one of the Head Inspectors of Schools, oonttdns most valuable 
3 on the axi of teaching reading to infants. These hints are based on the Oennan system, 
ivill be found most h^ful in teaching what so often proves a real difficulty,— the art of 
, intelligent reading. As is generally the case, the simplest will prove the smv^t and 
; scientific method of attaining the required end. The IMmer is profusely Illustrated, 
special attention has been paid to paper and binding. Primer II. is a continuation of 
ler I. , and based on the same plan. Eadfx lesson forms a continuous narrative in the child's 
vocabulary. In both Primers, revitaU of words are placed as spelling lessons at the end 
e booksin script type. It is believed that this plan will teach spellmg in an easy and 
ent manner, as the children will see the words as they are wiitten, and they may also 
ade excellent writing lessons, if the pupils are encouraged to copy them on weir slates. 

?he following special features are carried out throughout the Series : — 

le language and subject oi each lesson wiU be adapted to the capacities of those for whom 
t is intended. 

; the head of each lesson a few of the meanings of the chief words wlU be explained in 
imple language, such meaning being the one applicable to the special use of the word in 
he lesson. 

kch paragraidi will be numbered. 

le most difficult words will be placed in columns at the end of each lesson, divided and 
ccentuated for spelling lessons. 

testions on the subject matter of each lesson will be given as models to the young 
eacher. These questions are framed so as not to admit of a simple " yes " or " no " for 
n answer. 

le poetry has been carefully selected for each book, and adapted to the requirements of 
he Mundella Code. 

each Reader a model letter in script l^pe, and spelling lessons suitable to the standard 
re given. 

le lessons will Indicate those high moral duties which are so essential to the well-being 
f a people \ sudi as reverence for parents, honesty, truthf ulness, kindness to animals 
nd the cultivation of habits of thrift. The great question of temperance will find an 
mportant place. 

e lessons on "familiar animals, plants, and substances used in ordinary life" will be 
dapted to cultivate habits of exact observation, statement, and reasoning.— Code 1883. 
hroughout the series careful attention will be given to the paper, the binding, and the 
lustrations. 
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Ju^t Pabliflhed, crown 8vo., 128pp., doth limp, price la. 6d. 

ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK ' OF JOSHUA 

With Notes Critical, Historical, and Geographical ; also Maps and Examination QuMtlons. 
By Lkww Huobks, B.A., Corpus Christi CoUege, Cambridge, and Rev. T. Boston Johhstonk, 
St. Andrew's University. Author of "Analyses of the Books of Jeremiah, Ezra, 
Nehemlah,- &a Chiefly intended for Candidates preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local, and the Ooll^;e of Preceptors' Examinations. 

In Preparation, and to be published shortly. 
ANALYSIS OF THK BOOK OF JUDGKS. 

In Preparation, and to be published in. Hay. 
ANALYSES OF THE BOOKS OF GENESIS AND 

EXODUS. 

JOHN HEYWOODS HOME LESSON BOOKS. 

By Alionzo OARDhiUL In Seven Books. Fcap 8vo. New Editions for Mundella Code, 188S. 

The Speeial Features of the Series are^ 

L— Perfect adaptation to all the requirements of the Mundella Code. 
IL— Exceedingly simple and easy lessons for the earlier Standards. 
IlL— Systematic arrangement for 43 School weeks, thus ensuring that no part of the 
work is neglected. 
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Answebs to the Arithmetical Exercises in each Book, 2d. 

" A new edition of this well-known series, specially adapted to the new Code.*— 
The BooL'neller, May 4th, 1883. 

"The pupil is provided with two hundred and ten exercises in scripture, poetry, 
arithmetic, English, geography, and map drawing, un the lines of the Code for 1883. The 
book before us is intended for l^e use of STANDARD V., and certainly contains a very wide 
Bclection of exercises well adapted for the purpose in view." — The Schoolmaster, May 26th, 
lS8:i. 

" Arranged according to the Code of 1888, contains lessons in every subject for the forty- 
two weeks of the school year. .... Tables bearing upon etymology, the working of 
practice sums, and useful weights and measures, are added in the form of an appendix."— 
ikhool OtMrdian, June 9th, 1883. 

ONE HALFPENNY EACH. 
JOHN HEYW^OOD'S RECITATION CARDS. 

Adapted to the reqtdrements of the New Code. Well printed on stiff Cardboard. 

No. 1.— Standard I. contains *The Spring,' * The First Grief,' * Where to Walk,' and *Gobd 

Night,' and 'Good Morning.' 
No. 2.~fitandard II. contains * We are Seven ' and * The Voice of Spring,' with Explanatory 

Notes. 
No. 8.— Standard III. contains ' The Miller of the Dee *■ and ' The Graves of a Household, with 

Explanatory Notes. 
No. 4.— Standard III. contains ' Casablanca ' and the ' Homes of England,' with Explanatory 

Notes. 
No. 5 — Standard IV. contains *The Wreck of the Hesperus,' with Explanatory Notes. 

" Twenty>six cards each with five sums, carefully graduated, are here provided for a 
ttnall sum."— 2%« Scftoolmistress, July 26th, 1883. 

" Seven packets of exercises, to suit the seven standards of the Mundella Code : carefully 
poduated, and with accurate auBwerB."— Educational Times, August 1st, 1883. 
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PREFACE. 



Tms volume completes the series of Paragon Readers. While 
the same general principles which have marked the whole series 
are preserved, this volume is designed to meet a wider class of 
readers, and to serve as the basis of further reading and study. 

With the view of interesting the young, and of conveying 
valuable information, choice extracts from the most eminent 
authors of past and present times have been carefully selected. 
Among those of past times, Shakspere, Bacon, Milton, Pope, 
Addison, Cowper, Goldsmith, and Dean Swift have been laid 
imder contribution. Of more recent writers, Byron, Sir 
Humphry Davy, Scott, Prescott, F. D. Maurice, Charles 
Kingsley, Macaulay, Dickens, Hewitt, and Carlyle have furnished 
valuable material To the publishers of the works of Maurice 
and Kingsley, and particularly to the widow of the latter, the 
best thanks of the Editor are due for permission to copy these 
extracts. 

The poetry has been specially selected to meet the require- 
ments for Standard VI. according to the Mundella Code. 

The scientific information is given with a view of awakening 
inquiry, and forming habits of careful observation. 

Notes are added where necessary to explain meanings and 
allusions, and a short table of Latin prefixes and suffixes has 
been added. 

The same care that has been taken with regard to type, 
paper, binding, illustrations, &c., in the previous volumes will 
not be found wanting in this one. 

It is hoped that this volume, usually put into the hands of 
scholars as they are drawing to the close of their school career, 
will lead them on in after life to a wider and more systematic 
study of English literature, and will tend to promote one of the 
most healthful of all human tastes — a love of books. 
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THE BEAUTIES OF ENGLAND. 

1. The more we see of our country, the more we 
love it. It is glorious, indeed, to visit the countries 
of ancient art and renown — Greece, Italy, Egypt, 
or sacred Palestine. My spirit kindles at the very 
mention of them. Yet, whether it were my privi- 
lege or not to traverse those glorious regions, I 
should still wish to wander over every hill and 
through every busy city of my native land. 

2. How dehghtfbl are the richly cultivated fields, 
the green hop grounds, the hanging woods of Kent; 
how pleasant the healthy hills and scattered wood- 
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lands of Surrey ; the thickly strewn villas of the 
wealthy, the vine-covered cottages and village 
greens of the poor ! 

3. Are not the flowery lanes and woody scenery 
of Berkshire, and the open downs of Wiltshire, 
worth traversing ? Would it be nothing to ramble 
among the ancient walls of Winchester, every spot 
of wHch is as thickly strewn with historical recol- 
lections, as it is venerable in presence ? Would it 
be nothing to climb those Downs, and see around 
far-spreading greenness, sinking and swelling in 
the softest lines of beauty ; and below, vales stretch- 
ing in different directions, contrasting their rich 
woodiness most strikingly with the bare solitudes 
of the down ? To see the venerable cathedral lift- 
ing its hoary head from the vale, and numbers of 
subject churches showing their humble towers and 
spires all along the valleys ; and catch the glitter 
of those streams which water those valleys as they 
wind to the sea ? 

4. But still move on through the fair fields of 
Dorset and Somerset, to the enchanted land of 
Devon. If you want stem grandeur, follow its 
north-western coast; if peaceful beauty, look down 
into some of its rich vales, green emerald, and 
pastured by herds of red cattle. 

6. If in search of summer loveliness, the woods 
and rivers, you may ascend the Tamar or the Tavy, 
or many another stream; or you may stroll on 
through valleys that for glorious solitudes, or fair 
English homes amid their woods and hills, shall 
leave you nothing to desire. 
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6. If you want sternness and loveliness, you may 
pass into Dartmoor. There are wastes and wilds, 
crags of granite, views into far-ofif districts, and the 
sounds of waters hurrying away over their rocky 
beds, enough to satisfy the largest hungering and 
thirsting after poetical delight. 

7. But even there you need not rest ; there lies 
a land of grey antiquity, of desolate beauty, still 
before you — Cornwall. It is a land almost with- 
out a tree ; that is, all its high and wild plains are 
destitute of them, and the bulk of its surface is of 
this character. Some sweet and sheltered vales it 
has, filled with noble wood, but over a great portion 
of it extend grey heaths. 

8. It is a land where the wild furze seems never 
to have been rooted up, and where the huge masses 
of stone that lie about its hills and valleys are clad 
with the lichen of centuries. And yet how does 
this bare and barren land fasten on your imagina- 
tion ! It is a country that seems to have retained 
its ancient attachments longer than any other. 
The British tongue here lingered till lately; the 
ruins of King Arthur's palace still crown the stormy 
steep of Tintagel ; and the. saints that succeeded 
the heroic race seem to have left their names on 
almost every town and village. 

9. If this one route would be a delicious sum- 
mer's ramble, vrith all its coasting and seaports 
into the bargain, how many such stretch them- 
selves in every direction through England ! — the 
fair orchard scenes of Hereford and Worcester, in 
spring, all one region of bloom and fragrance; 
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the hills of Malvern and the Wrekin; the fairy 
dales of Derbyshire ; the sweet forest and pastoral 
scenes of Staffordshire ; the wild dales, the scars 
and tarns of Yorkshire; the equally beautiful 
valleys and hills of Lancashire, with all those 
quaint old halls that are scattered through it, 
memorials of past times and all connected with 
some mcidents or other of EngUsh history. 

10. And then there is Northumberland, the 
classic ground of the ancient ballad, the country of 
the Percy, of Chevy Chase, of the Hermit of 
Warkworth, of Otterboume and Humbledown, of 
Flodden and many other stirring scenes. And 
besides all these are the moimtains of Cumberland 
and Wales. 

11. What an inexhaustible wealth of beauty lies 
in those regions ! These, if every other portion of 
the kingdom were reduced by ploughing, and 
manufacturing, and steaming, the veriest common 
place, these, in the immortal strength of their 
nature, bid defiance to the efforts of any wild 
spirit of destruction. Nothing can pull down 
their lofty and scathed heads ; nothing can dry up 
those everlasting waters that leap down their cliffs 
and run along their vales in gladness ; nothing can 
certainly exterminate those dark heaths, and drain 
off those mountain lakes, where health and liberty 
seem to dwell together. 

12. Every diflerent district displays its pecuUar 
employment. Durham and Northumberland ex- 
hibit their extensive and curious coal-mines; 
Yorkshire and Lancashire their weaving and spin- 
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ning; the hills of Derbyshire their lead mines; 
Nottingham and Leicester their coals again; 
Lincoln und Norfolk their vast corn farms; the 
Southern Downs their shepherds; Devon and Corn- 
wall their tin and and copper mines; Gloucester 
and Somerset display their fields of ',teasels, indica- 
ting that there our finest broadcloths are made; 
StaflFord and Warwick swarm with collieries, iron 
foundries, and potteries, and so on. 

13. Each district has its peculiar pursuit and 
occupation pointed out by nature ; and all these 
things give variety to the country and its inhab- 
itants, and scatter everjrwhere interesting subjects 
of inquiry for the passer-by. w. HowUt. 



LESSON IL 

THE CREATOR'S WORKS. 

1. There's not a star whose twinkling light 

Illumes the distant earth, 
And cheers the solemn gloom of night, 
But mercy gave it birth. 

2. There's not a cloud whose dews distil 

Upon the parching clod, 
And clothe with verdure vale and hill, 
That is not sent by God. 

3. There's not a place in earth's vast round, 

In ocean deep, or air, 
Where skill and wisdom are not found. 
For God is everywhere. 

4. Around, beneath, below, above. 

Wherever space extends, 
There Heaven displays its boundless love, 
And power with mercy blends. Wallace. 
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THE ABBEYS OF THE OLDEN TIME.-Part 1. 

1. In times of war and anarchy, when everyone 
is shifting for himself, only the strongest and 
shrewdest can stand. Woe to those who cannot 
take care of themselves 1 The fools and cowards, 
the weakly and sickly, are killed, starved, neglected, 
or in other ways brought to grief. But where law 
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and order come, they protect those who cannot 
protect themselves, and the fools and cowards, the 
weakly and sickly, are supported at the public 
expense. . . . 

2. I do not say that this is wrong. Heaven for- 
bid! I only state the fact. A government is 
quite right in defending all alike from the brute 
competition of nature, whose motto is — Woe to 
the weak. To the church of the middle age is 
due the preaching and the practice of the great 
Christian doctrine, that society is boimd to protect 
the weak. So far the middle age saw; but no 
further. 

3. For our own times has been reserved the 
higher and deeper doctrine, that it is the duty of 
society to make the weak strong; to reform, to 
cure, and, above all, to prevent by education, by 
sanitary science, by all and every means, the 
necessity of reforming and of curing. 

4. Science could not do that in the middle age. 
But if science could not do it, religion would at 
least try to do the next best thing to it. The 
monasteries^ were the refuges, whither the weak 
escaped from the competition of the strong. 
Thither flocked the poor, the crippled, the orphan, 
and the widow, all, in fact, who could not fight for 
themselves. There they foimd something like 
justice, order, pity, help. 

5. Even the fool and the coward, when they 
went to the convent-door, were not turned away. 
The poor half-witted rascal, who had not sense 
enough to serve the king, might still serve the 
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abbot He would be set to drive, plough, or hew 
wood — ^possibly by the side of a gentleman, a 
nobleman, or even a prmce — and live under equal 
law with them ; and under, too, a discipline more 
strict than that of any modem army ; and if he 
would not hew wood, or drive the bullocks, as he 
ought, then the abbot would have him flogged 
soundly till he did; which was better for him, 
after all, than wandering about to be hooted by the 
boys, and dying in a ditch at last. 

6. The coward too — the abbot could make him 
of use, even though the king could not. There 
were, no doubt, in those days, though fewer in 
number than now, men who could not face physical 
danger, and the storm of the evil world, who, when 
sent out to battle, would be very likely to run 
away. . . . But the abbot had great use for 
such. They could learn to read, write, sing, think ; 
they were often very clever; they might make 
great scholars. . . . 

7. You may ask, however, how these monasteries 
became so powerful, if they were merely refuges for 
the weak ? Even if they were (and they were) the 
homes of an equal justice and order, mercy and 
beneficence, which had few or no standing-places 
outside their walls, still, how, if governed by weak 
men, could they survive in the great battle of life ? 
The sheep would have but a poor life of it, if 
they set up hurdles against the wolves, and agreed 
at all events not to eat each other. 

8. The answer is, that the monasteries were not 
altogether tenanted by incapables. The same 
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causes which brought the low-bom mto the mon- 
asteries, brought the high-bom, many of the very 
highest. The same cause which brought the weak 
into the monasteries, brought the strong, many of 
the very strongest. 

9. The middle-age records give us a long .list of 
kings, princes, nobles, who, having done (as they 
held) their work in the world outside, went into 
these convents to try their hands at what seemed 
to them (and often was) better work than the per- 
petual toil of war, intrigue, and ambition, which 
was not the crime, but the necessary fate, of a 
ruler in the middle ages. 

10. Tired of work, and tired of life ; tired, too, of 
vain luxury and vain wealth, they fled to the con- 
vent, as to the only place where a man could get a 
little peace, and think of God, and his own soul ; 
and recollected, as they worked with their own 
hands by the side of the lowest-bom of their sub- 
jects, that they had a human flesh and blood, a 
human immortal soul, like those whom they had 
ruled. 

11. Thank Grod that the great have other 
methods now of learning that great truth ; that 
the work of life, if but well done, will teach it to 
them ; but those were hard times and wild times ; 
and fighting men could hardly learn, save in the 
convent, that there was a God above who watched 
the widows' and the orphans' tears, and when He 
made inquisition for blood, forgot not the cause of 

the poor. Charie$ Kingdey (by special penniflBioii). 

!• MonartaiieB or AVbon.— where numks reside, who are associated 
for Ute piapose of liying a retired and holy life. In olden days, before 
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printing was known, many of these monks were employed in copying books, 
in a room called the Scriptorium, or writing-reom. Many of thdr books are 
stiU preserved, and are usually most perfect specimens of good and correct 
writing. By the early monks waste lands were reclaimed, schools were kept 
Most of these monasteries were destroyed at the time of the Reformation, in 
the 16th century. Those in England were destroyed in the reign of Henry 
VIII. Some of their ruins still form most attracfeLve objects. The finest are 
those of Fountains Abbey, near Ripon, in Yorkshire, Tintem Abbey, in Mon. 
mouthshire, and Melrose Abbey, in the South of Scotland. 



LESSON IV. 

THE ABBEYS OF THE OLDEN TIME.— Part II. 

1. The question is, what building an abbey 
meant, not three hundred, nor five hundred, but 
eleven hundred years ago — ^for centuries are long 
matters, and men and their works change in them. 
And then it meant this : clearing the backwoods 
for a Christian settlement ; an industrial colony, in 
which every man was expected to spend his life in 
doing good — all and every good which he could for 
his fellow-men. 

2. Whatever talent he had he threw into the 
common stock ; and worked as he was found fit to 
work, at farming, gardening, carpentering, writing, 
doctoring, teaching in the schools, or preaching to 
the heathen round. In their common church they 
met to worship God ; but also to ask for grace and 
strength to do their work, as Christianizers and 
civilizers of mankind. 

3. What Christianity and civilization they knew 
(and they knew more than we are apt now to 
believe) they taught it freely ; and therefore they 
were loved and looked up to as superior beings, 
as modern missionaries, wherever they do their 
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work even decently well, are looked up to now. 
■ - . . In a word, the old monk missionary 



tanght all he knew to all who would learn, just as 
our best modem missionaries do. . . . 
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4. Of course he did not know how far civilization 
would extend. He could not foretell railroads and 
electric telegraphs, any more than he could 
political economy,^ or sanitary science. But the 
best thing that he knew, he taught — and did also, 
working with his own hands. He was faithful in 
few things, and God made him ruler over many 
things. 

5. For out of these monasteries sprang — what 
did not spring ? They restored again and again 
sound law and just government, when the good old 
laws were trampled underfoot amid the lawless 
strife of ambition and fury. Under their shadow 
sprang up the towns with then- corporate rights, 
their middle classes, their artizan classes. They 
were the physicians, the alms-givers, the relieving 
officers, the schoolmasters of the middle-age world. 

6. They first taught us the great principle of the 
division of labour, to which we owe, at this 
moment, that England is what she is, instead of 
being covered with a horde of peasants, each 
making and producing every thing for himself, 
and starving each upon his rood of ground. 

7. They transcribed or composed all the books 
of the then world ; many of them spent their lives 
in doing nothing but writing ; and the nimiber of 
books, even of those to be found in single monas- 
teries, considering the tedious labour of copying, is 
altogether astonishing. They preserved to us the 
treasures of classical antiquity. They discovered for 
us the germs of all our modern inventions. They 
brought in from abroad arts and new knowledge. 
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8. And while they taught men to know that they 
had a common humanity, a common Father in 
heaven, taught them also to profit by each other's 
wisdom instead of remaining in isolated ignorance. 
. . . . With them was neither high-bom nor 
low-bom, rich nor poor ; worth was their only test ; 
the meanest serf entering there might become the 
lord of knights and vassals, the counsellor of kings 
and princes. . . . 

9. In these monasteries was preserved the sacred 
fire of modern liberty, through those feudal 
centuries^ when all the outside world was doing its 
best to trample it out. Bemember as a single 
instance, that in the abbot's lodging at Bury St. 
Edmunds,® the Magna Charta was drawn out before 
being presented to John at Runnymede.* . . . 

10. I know what they became afterwards. . . 
They had done their work, and they went. Like 
all things bom in time they died, and decayed in 
time • and the old order changed giving place to 
the new ; and God fulfilled Himself in many ways. 
They were the best things the world had seen ; the 
only method of Christianizing and civilizing semi- 
barbarous Europe. 

Charles KingiUy (by Bpecial permission). 



1. Political economy. — The 

science which explains how wealth 
is produced and divided. 

2. Feudalcenturles.— The times 
when the feudal system was in force. 
By this system men were bound to- 
gether by terviee, and not as at the 
present time by money payments. 
The lowest class of all were reduced 
to a kind of slavery. 

S. Barest EdmondB.— Avery old 
town in Suffolk. In the ma{i;ni&cent 
abbey of this town the Barons, who 



were in rebellion against the tyranny 
of King John, assembled in 1214, 
when uiey pledged themselves to 
defend the liberties of England. The 
Barons were acting under the advice 
of Stephen Lang^ton, the noble and 
X>atriotic Archbishop of Canterbury. 
4. Bannymede.— A broad plain 
between Staines and Windsor, where 
the Magna Charta was signed by 
King John in 1215. This celebrated 
Charter forms the great foundation 
of our English liberty. 
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ON HIS OWN BLINDNESS. 

A sonnet' by JOHN HILTON. 

When I consider bow my light is spent, 

Ere half my days,' in this dark world and wide. 
And that one talent' which is death to hide 
Ijodg*d with me uaelesB, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest He returning chide; 
"Doth God exact day-labour, light denied*!" 
I fondly aak ; but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, " God doth not need 
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Either man's work, or His own gifts; who best 

Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best ; His state 

Is kingly; thousands at His bidding speed, 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest; 

They also serve who only stand and wait." 

John MUUm (1608-1674). 



1. Sonnet. — A short poem, usually 
limited to fourteen lines. 

2. Ere half my dasrs.— Milton was 
taken Idind in 1652, when he was 
about 44 years old. He lived 22 
years afterwards. 

3. One talent.— This refers to the 
Parable of the Talenls(Matt xxy.). 
Hilton only claims to have received 
one talent or gift. 



4. Ugllt denied.— That is, when 
light is denied. 

The great lesson Milton says he 
learnt &om his blindness was that it 
was possible to serve Qod while pre- 
vented from doing any active work. 
He must be among those who " stand 
and wait," but can ''also serve." 



LESSON VI. 

THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF MEXICO. 

1. The following sketch of the ancient capital 
of Mexico describes a state of civilization now 
passed away. This description refers to the time 
when that country was conquered by a few 
Spanish troops, under Cortes, in 1519. It became 
a Spanish colony, and remained under the arbi- 
trary and oppressive government of Spain until 
1821, when, after a long struggle, its indepen- 
dence was secured. 

2. Mexico was the residence of the great chiefs 
whom the sovereign compelled to spend part of 
the year in the capital. The mansions of these 
nobles were on a scale of rude magnificence cor- 
responding with their state. They were low, 
seldom of more than one floor, never exceeding 
two. They spread over a wide extent of ground, 
and were arranged in the form of a quadrangle, 
with a court in the centre. They were surroundec' 
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by porticoes ornamented with porphyry and jasper, 
which are easily found in the neighbourhood. 
Generally a fountain of crystal water in the centre 
shed a grateful coolness over the atmosphere. 

3. The dwellings of the people were also placed 
on foundations of stone, which rose to the height 
of a few feet, and were then succeeded by courses of 
unbaked bricks, crossed now and then by wooden 
rafters. Most of the streets were mean and nar- 
row. Some few, however, were wide and of great 
length. The principal street extended some miles 
in a straight line through the whole length of the 
city, and, unlike most of the others, was wide. A 
spectator standing at one end of it, as his eye 
rested on the long series of temples, terraces, and 
gardens, might clearly see the other end, with the 
blue moimtains in the distance, which, in the clear 
atmosphere of the table-land, seemed almost to 
touch the buildings. 

4. The great streets, which were coated with a 
hard cement, were crossed by numerous canals. 
Some of these canals were flanked by a solid path- 
way, which served as a foot- walk for passengers, 
and as a landing-place where boats might discharge 
their cargoes. There were several bridges over 
these canals, many of which could be raised, thus 
affording the means of cutting off the communica- 
tions between different parts of the city. 

5. The population of this city at the time of the 
conquest is variously stated. No writer at the 
time estimates it to contain less than sixty thou- 
sand houses. According to the usual standard. 
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this would give a population of three hundred 
thousand souls. If a dwelling often contained, as 
is asserted, several families, it would swell the 
amount considerably higher. All the evidence 
that can be gathered goes to prove that the 
population was very large — ^far beyond that of the 
present capital, which is estimated at about two 
himdred and thirty thousand. 

6. A careful police provided for the health and 
cleanUness of the city. A thousand persons are 
said to have been daily employed in watering and 
sweeping the streets, so that a man (to borrow the 
language of an old Spaniard) could walk through 
them with as little danger of soiling his feet as his 
hands. A liberal supply of water was brought 
from a hill at some distance from the city, through 
an earthen pipe, by means of a dike constructed 
for the purpose. . 

7. That there might be no failure in so essential 
an article when repairs were going on, a double 
course of pipes was laid. In this way a large 
column of water was conducted into the heart of 
the capital, where it fed the fountains and reser- 

. voirs of the principal mansions. The sovereign, 

whose name was Montezuma,^ encouraged a taste 

for architectural magnificence among his nobles, 

and contributed his own share to the adornment 
of the city. 

8. But few remains of this interesting city are 
left. Every vestige of the old civilization was 
mercilessly stamped out by the Spaniards. These 
few remains are gathered in the National Musemr 
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of the modern capital, which occupies the same 
site. The modern Mexico is a beautiful and well- 
built city, and occupies groimd sixteen miles in 
circumference. The splendid cathedral and the 
huge palace, once the residence of the Spanish 
governors, still tell of the supriBmacy of the Chris- 
tian faith, and of three centuries of unwilling 
submission to the cruel yoke of Spain. 

Preaeott, 



This account of a capital city found 
by the first explorers in Mexico may 
well be compared with that of Lon- 
don in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
(see Book V., page 174X In many 
respects the arrangements of the 
Inoian city were far superior to those 
of our own London. The people 
living in Mexico at the time of the 
Spanish conquest were called Aztecs. 



1. MontOSUma was the second 
monarch of that name who ruled 
over Mexica He was kept in a 
kind of confinement by Cortes, the 
Spanish conqueror, and was obliged 
to acknowledge himself a vassal (rf 
Spain. His people rose against him, 
and caused his death in 1520. 



LESSON VII. 

GREECE. 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead, 

Ere the first day of death is fled, 

Before decay's effacing fingers 

Have swept the Unes where beauty lingers ; 

And marked the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that's there, 

The fixed yet tender traits that streak 

The languor of the placid cheek ; 

And hut for that sad shrouded eye, 

That fires not — wins not — weeps not — now ; 

And hut for that chill, changeless brow, 

Where cold obstruction's apathy 

Appals the gazing mourner's heart. 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; — 
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Yea, but for these, and these alone, 

Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour. 

He still might doubt the tyrant's power; 

So fdr, so calm, so softly sealed, 

The 6r8t — last look — by death revealed ! 

Such is the aspect of this shore — 

'Tis Greece — but liTing Greece no more ! 



So coldly sweet, eo deadly fair. 

He starts — for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath, 

But beauty with that fearful bloom. 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb — 
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Expression's last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of feeling past away ! 
Spark of that flame — that flame of heavenly birth — 
Which gleams — but warms no more its cherished 
earth ! 

Clime of the unforgotten brave !^ 
Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was freedom's home or glory's grave ! 
Shrine of the mighty ! can it be 
That this is all remains of thee ? 
Approach, thou craven crouching slave. 

Say, is not this Thermopylae ?^ 
These waters blue that round you lave. 

Oh ! servile ofispring of the free. 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this 1 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis !* 
These scenes, their story not unknown. 
Arise, and make again your own ; 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires ; 
And he who in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear 
That tyranny shall quake to hear, 
And leave his sons a hope, a fame. 
They too will rather die than shame : 
For freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son. 
Though baffled oft is ever won. 
Bear witness, Greece, thy living page, 
Attest it many a deathless age ! 
While kings, in dusty darkness hid, 
Have left a nameless pyramid. 
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Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument command, 
The mountains of their native land ! 
There points thy muse to stranger^s eye, 
The graves of those that cannot die i — 
'Twere long to tell, and sad to trace 
Each step from splendour to disgrace ; 
Enough — no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; 
Yes ! self-abasement paved the way 
To villain-bonds and despot sway. 

Lor^ Byron, 



"There ia, perhaps," says Mr. 
Payne, " no instance in our poetical 
literature in which a continued 
simile, or comparison, is so beau- 
tifully sustained as that which runs 
throui^h these lines." The form is 
so lovely, but the l^e has gone I No 
coimtry had so brilliant a history as 
that of Greece in olden times : none 
has so fallen from its high estate. 
When the Turks took Constantinople 
in 1453, Greece fell under their power, 
and had to endure their cruel des- 
potism imtil 1821, when she rebelled, 
and at last, with the help of England, 
France, and Russia, she obtained 
her independence. Lord Bjrron, like 
many other Englishmen, was very 
earnest in their cause. He devoted 
the last vears of his life to their 
cause, and died there in 1824. 



1. dime of the nnforgotten 

Israve.— The transition, in these 
lines, from deep pathos to daring 
enex^ is very striking. 

2. Thermopyla, SalamiB.— The 

mere names would be enough to a 
Greek, without any description. 
They would recall the most splendid 
events in their eventful history. At 
Thermonyln, a vast Persian army 
was held at bay in a narrow defile by 
800 Spuiains under Leonidas. The 
Persians having been told of a secret 
path, surrounded the heroic band, 
and slew all but one man, 480 b.g. 
At Salamis the Persian fleet were 
put to flight by the Athenians under 
Themistocles, also in 480 b. a 



LESSON VIIL 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY.^ 

1. Picture galleries should be the working-man's 
paradise, a garden of pleasure, to which he goes to 
refresh his eyes and heart with beautiful shapes 
and sweet colouring, when they are wearied with 
dull bricks and mortar, and the ugly colourless 
things which fill the town, the workshop, and the 
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factory. For, believe me, there is many a road into 
our hearts besides our ears and brains ; many a 
sight, and sound, and scent even, of which we 
have never thought at all, sinks into our memory, 
and helps to shape our characters. 

2. Thus children brought up among beautiful 
sights and sweet sounds will most likely show the 
fruits of their nursing, by thoughtfulness, and affec- 
tion, and nobleness of mind, even by the expression 
of the countenance. . . . Never lose an oppor- 
tunity of seeing anything beautiful. Beauty is 
God's handwriting — a wayside sacrament ; welcome 
it in every fair face, every fair sky, every fair flower, 
and thank for it Hi/m, the fountain of all loveliness, 
and drink it in, simply and earnestly, with all your 
eyes ; it is a charmed draught, a cup of blessing. 

3. Therefore I said that picture galleries should 
be the townsman's paradise of refreshment. Of 
course if he can get the real air, the real trees, even 
for an hour, let him take it. But how many a man 
who cannot spare time for a daily country walk, 
may well slip into the National Gallery, or any 
other collection of pictures, for ten minutes ! That 
garden, at least, flowers as gaily in winter as in 
summer. Those noble faces on the wall are never 
disfigured by grief or passion. 

4. There, in the space of a single room, the towns- 
man may take his country walk — a walk beneath 
mountain peaks, blushing sunsets, with broad wood- 
lands spreading out below it ; a walk through green 
meadows, under cool mellow shades, and overhang- 
ing rocks, by rushing brooks, where he watches and 
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watches till he seems to hear the foam whisper, and 
to see the fishes leap. 

5. And his hard-worn heart wanders out free, 
beyond the grim city-world of stone and iron, 
smoky chimneys, and roaring wheels, into the world 
of beautiful things — the world which shall be here- 
after — ay, which shall be ! . . . Those land- 
scapes, too, painted by loving, wise old Claude,* two 
hundred years ago, are still as fresh as ever. How 
still the meadows are! how pure and free that 
vault of deep blue sky ! . . . 

6. It is delightful to watch in a picture-gallery 
some street-boy enjoying himself; how first wonder 
creeps over his rough face, and then a sweeter, 
more earnest, awe-struck look, till his countenance 
seems to grow handsomer and nobler on the spot, 
and drink in and reflect unknowingly the beauty 
of the picture he is studying. 

7. See how some labourer's face will light up 
before the painting which tells him a noble story 
of bye-gone days. And why ? Because he feels as 
if he himself had share in the story at which ho 
looks. They may be noble and glorious men who 
are painted there ; but they are still men of like 
passions with himself, and his man's heart under- 
stands them and glories in them ; and he begins, 
and rightly, to respect himself the more when he 
finds that he, too, has a fellow-feeling with noble 
men and noble deeds. 

Charles Kingdey (bj special permisaion). 

1. National GtaUery.— A public 

collection of pictures purchased by 
the nation, and for the nation, to be 
Hoen in Trafalgar Square, London. 

2. Claude. — A very celebrated 



landBcape painter, bom 1000. lived 
chiefly m Rome, where he diea, 1678. 
Several of his paintings are in. the 
National Qallery. 
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LESSON IX. 

POMPEII. 

1. We have just returned from Pompeii. It lies 
on the southern side of the bay, about twelve miles 
from Naples, just below the volcano which over- 
whelmed it. The road lay along the shore, and is 
lined with villages. The first reached is Portico, 
where the king has a summer palace, through the 
court of which the road passes. 

2. This village is built over Herculaneum, and 
the danger of undermining it has stopped the 
excavations of probably the richest city buried by 
Vesuvius. We stopped at a little gate in the midst 
of the village, and, taking a guide and two torches, 
descended to the only part of it now visible, by 
near a hundred steps. 

3. Wo found ourselves at the back of an amphi- 
theatre. We entered the narrow passage, and the 
guide pointed to several of the upper seats for 
the spectators, which had been partially dug out. 
They were lined with marble, as the whole amphi- 
theatre appears to have been. To realise the effect 
of these ruins, it must be remembered that they 
are embedded in solid lava, like a rock nearly a 
hundred feet deep, and that a city which is itself 
ancient is built above them. 

4. The carriage in which we came stood high 
above our heads, in a time-worn street, and ages 
had passed, and many generations of men had 
lived and died over a splendid city, whose very 
name had been forgotten. It was discovered in 
sinking a well, which struck ihe door of the amphi- 
theatre. 
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5. The guide took us through several other 
long passages, dug across and around it, showing us 
the orchestra, the stage, the numerous entrances, 
and the bases of several statues, which have been 
taken to the museum of Naples. 

6. In order to get to Pompeii, which is much 
more interesting, we ascended to daylight, and 
drove on. We coasted along the curve of the bay, 
with a succession of villas and gardens between us 
and the beach. Vesuvius rises gradually on the 
left, the crater being at a distance of five miles. 
The road crossed a bed of dry lava, which extends 
to the sea, in a broad black mass of cinders, giving 
the country the most desolate aspect. 

7. Another half-hour brought us to a long high 
bank of earth and ashes, thrown out from the 
excavations, and passing on, we stopped at the 
gate of Pompeii. A guide met us and we entered. 
We found ourselves in the ruins of a public square 
surrounded with small low columns of red marble. 
On our right were several small prisons, in one of 
which was found the skeleton of a man with his 
feet in iron stocks. The cell was very small, and 
the poor fellow must have been suffocated, without 
even a hope of escape. 

8. The columns just in front were scratched with 
ancient names, possibly those of the guard 
stationed at the door of the prison. There were 
several advertisements of gladiators on the pillars, 
and it appears that at the time of the eruption 
the inhabitants of Pompeii were principally 
assembled in the great amphitheatre at a show. 
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9. We left the square, and, visiting several small 
private houses near it, passed into a street with a 
slight ascent, the pavement of which was worn 
deep with carriage wheels. We mounted thence 
to higher ground, the part of the city not 
excavated. 

10. A peasant's hut and a large vineyard stand 
high above the ruins, and from the door the whole 
city and neighbourhood are seen to advantage. 
The effect of the scene is strange beyond descrip- 
tion. 

11. Columns, painted walls, wheel- worn streets, 
amphitheatres, palaces, all as lonely and deserted 
as the grave, stand around you, and behind is a 
poor cottage, and a vineyard just putting forth its 
buds — beyond, the broad, blue, familiar bay, covered 
with steamboats and sails, and populous modern 
Naples in the distance, a scene as strangely 
mingled, perhaps, as any to be found in the world. 

12. We next visited the small temple of Isis, a 
building in excellent preservation. The largest of 
the apartments in it was probably the refectory, 
and here was found a human skeleton near the 
table, upon which lay dinner utensils, chicken 
bones, bones of fish, bread and wine, and a faded 
garland of flowers. In the kitchen, which we next 
visited, were found cooking utensils, remains of 
food, and the skeleton of a man leaning against 
the wall, with an axe in his hand, and near him a 
considerable hole, which he had evidently cut to 
make his escape, when the door was stopped 
with cinders. 

C 
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13. The next object of our visit was the 
triangular Forum. ^ Here, were found several 
skeletons, one of which was that of a man, who 
had loaded himself with plunder. Gold and silver 
coins, cups, spoons, rings, buckles, and other things 
were found near him. Here was also discovered 
the skeleton of a lady, and on her arms were two 
beautiful bracelets of gold. 

14. In a small street near, the guide led us to a 
shop decorated with pictures of fish, and furnished 
with a stove, marble dressers, and earthen jars, 
supposed to have belonged to a vendor of fish and 
olives. A little farther on was a baker's shop, with 
a well-used oven, in which was found a batch of 
bread burnt to a cinder. 

16. I have seen nothing in my life so remarkable 
as this disentombed city. I have passed over 
many things which were well worth noting, but 
the description would have grown into a long 
catalogue. 

N. P. WiUis. 
1. Foroxn.— Market-place. 

The two cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii were destroyed by a terrible 
eruption of Moitnt Vesuvius in the year 79 a.d. 
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LBBBON X. 
NIGHT. 

1. Night IB the time for rest ; 

Hov eneet, when laboun close, 
To gather rouad aa aching breaat 

The ourtain of repose ; 
Stretch the tired limbs and lay the head 
Upon our own delightful bed 1 

2. Night ia the time for dreams ; — 

The gay romance of life ; 
When truth that is and troth that seema 

Blend in fantastic strife ; 
Ah I visions less beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight are ! 
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3. Night is the time for toil ; — 

To plough the classic field, 
Intent to find the buried spoil, 

Its wealthy furrows yield ; 
Till all is ours that sages taught, 
That poets sang, or heroes wrought. 

4. Night is the time to weep ; 

To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory where sleep 

The joys of other years ; 
Hopes that were angels in their birth, 
But perished young, like things of earth. 

5. Night is the time for care ; 

Brooding on hours mis-spent, 
To see the spectre of despair 

Come to our lonely tent ; 
Like Brutus,^ 'midst his slumbering host. 
Startled by Caesar's stalwart ghost. 

6. Night is the time to pray ; 

Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 

So will His followers do ; 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And hold communion there with God. 

7. Night is the time for death ; 

When all around is peace, 
Calmly to yield the weary breath, 

From sin and suffering cease ; 
Think of heaven's bliss ani'give the sign 
To parting friends — such death be mine ! 

James MorUgortury (1771-1854). 



1. Like Brutus.— This is an allu- 

tdon to an old tradition that the ghost 

' Julius GsBsar appeared to Brutua in 

I tent during the night before the 

tie of Philippi, 42 b.c., in which 

itus was kUted. Julius Csssar 



was killed three years previously by 
this Brutus and others, as they 
believed C»sar was strivhig to gain 
supreme authority, and destroy 
Roman liberty. 
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LEBSOH 21. 

LETTER FROM COWPER, THE POET, TO 
THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

1. William Cowper," the poet, waa bom at Great 
Berkhampatead Eeotory, in Hertfordshire, in 1731. In 
June, 1765, after recoTerj from aa attack of insaaity, to 
which he was more or losa subject, he removed to 
Huntingdon, where he became acquainted with the Unwin 
family. The father, the Rev. Morley Unwin, died in 
1767, and then the poet, with Mrs. Unwin, removed to 
Olney, in Buckinghamshire. A son of Mr. Unwin's 
becam.e a clergyman, and removed to a countiy living. 
To this son the following letter is written : — 

April 30, 1785. 

2. My dear friend, — I return you thanks for a 
letter so warm with the intelligence of the celebrity 
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of " John Gilpin." I little thought when I mounted 
him upon my Pegasus* that he would become so 
famous. I have learned also from Mr. Newton^ 
that he is equally renowned in Scotland, and that 
a lady there had undertaken to write a second part, 
on the subject of Mrs. Gilpin's return to London, 
but not succeeding in it as she wished, she 
dropped it. 

3. He tells me likewise that the head master of 
St. Paul's School* (who he is, I know not) has 
conceived, in consequence of the entertainment 
that John has afforded him, a vehement desire to 
write to me. Let us hope he will alter his mind ; 
for should we even exchange civilities on the 
occasion, Tirocinium'^ will spoil all. The great 
estimation, however, in which this knight of the 
stone bottles^ is held may turn out a circumstance 
propitious to the volmne of which his history will 
form a part. 

4. Those events that prove the prelude to our 
greatest success are often apparently trivial in 
themselves, and such as seemed to promise nothing. 
It is a little hard that I alone should be unfurnished 
with a printed copy of this facetious story. When 
you visit London next, you must buy the most 
elegant impression of it, and bring it with you. I 
thank you also for writing to Johnson. '^ I likewise 
wrote to him myself. Your letter and mine 
together have operated to admiration. There needs 
nothing more but that the effect be lasting, and 
the whole will soon be printed. 

5. We now draw towards the middle of the fifth 
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book of the Task,^ The man Johnson is like unto 
some vicious horses that I have known ; they would 
not budge till they were spurred, and when they 
were spurred they would kick. So did he; his 
temper was somewhat disconcerted, but his pace 
was quickened, and I was contented. 

6. You mention Bensley. I formerly knew the 
man you mention, but his elder brother much better. 
We were schoolfellows, and he was one of a club of 
seven Westminster men,® to which I belonged, 
who dined together every Thursday. Should it 
please God to give me ability to perform the poet's 
part to some purpose, many whom I once called 
friends, but who have since treated me with a 
most magnificent indiflference, will be ready to take 
me by the hand again, and some, whom I never 
held in that estimation, will, like Bensley (who 
was but a boy when I left London), boast of a 
connexion with me which they never had. 

7. Had I the virtues and graces and accomplish- 
ments of St. Paul himself, I might have them at 
Olney, and nobody would care a button about me, 
yourself and one or two more excepted. Fame 
begets favour, and one talent, if it be rubbed a little 
bright by use and practice, will procure a man more 
friends than a thousand virtues. Dr. Johnson,® 
I believe, in the life of one of our poets — I believe 
of Savage^® — says that he retired from the world 
flattering himself that he should be regretted. 

8. But the world never missed him. I think his 
observation upon it is that the vacancy made by 
the retreat of any individual is soon filled up ; that 
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a man may always be obscure if he chooses to be 
so ; and that he who neglects the world will be by 
the world neglected. 

9. Your mother and I walked yesterday in the 
wilderness. As we entered the gate a glimpse of 
something white, contained in a little hole in the 
gate-post, caught my eye. I looked again, and 
discovered a bird's nest, with two tiny eggs in it. 
By and by they will be fledged, and tailed, and 
get wing feathers, and fly. My care is somewhat 
similar to that of the parent bird ; my nest is in a 
little nook ; here I brood and hatch, and in due 
time my progeny takes wing and whistles. 

10. We wait for the time of your coming with 
pleasant expectation. — Yours truly, W. C. 



1. William Cowper, bom I73i, 

Wii3 educated partly at Westminster 
School, and died in the year 1800. 
Despite his constitutional melan- 
choly, he has been called the best of 
Engliiih letter writers. His letters 
are often cheerful, and always easy, 
(graceful, and elegant. Cowper wrote 
his well-known story of John Gilpin 
at the suggestion of Iiady Austen, 
who urged him to write songs to 
divert his melancholy. She set them 
to music for him. . 

2. PegasUB.— A winged horse, 
fabled in Greek legends. It is here 
spoken of as the steed of the Muses. 

3. Mr. Newton. — Rev. John 
Xewton was curate at Olney when 
Cowper first went there. He after- 
wards removed to Newport Pagnell, 
and then to St. Mary, Woolnoth, 
London. He was a devoted and pious 
clergyman, but his influence upon 
Cowper was by no means wholesome. 

4. St. Paul'B School, near St 
Paul's Cathedral, London. 

6. The Ttrocinlum is the title of 
one of Gowper's Poems, published 



shortly after he had completed Ihe 
TVul, in 1784. The Task made Cowper 
famous. 

6. Now Mrs. Gilpin (careful soul). 

Had two stone bottles foimd. 
To hold the liquor that she loved. 
And keep it safe and soimd. 

Each bottle had a curling ear. 
Through which the belt he drew 

And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 

7. The man Johnson was the 

printer of The Task. It seems he 
required urging on wiUi his work. 

8. That is, pupils of Westminster 
SchooL 

9. Dr. Johnson, the author of the 
Lives of the Poets. He was looked 
upon as a kind of dictator or arbi- 
trary sovereign in every thing relat- 
ing to literature. Bom at Lichfield 
1709. died 1784. 

10. SavaiTO might have been a dis- 
tinguished poet, but he was utterly 
ruined by his habits of dissipation. 
Bom 1698, died in jaU in 174S. 
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LESSON XII. 

DEATH OF LITTLE NELL. 

1. She was dead. No sleep so beautiful and 
calm, so free from trace of pain, so fair to look 
upon. She seemed a creature fresh from the hand 
of God, and waiting for the breath of life; not 
one who had lived, and suffered death. 

2. Her couch was dressed with here and there 
some winter berries and green leaves, gathered in 
a spot she had been used to favour. "When I 
die, put near me something that has loved the 
light, and had the sky above it always." These 
were her words. 

3. She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble 
Nell was dead. Her little bird — a poor, slight 
thmg, the pressure of a finger would have 
crushed— was stirring nimbly in its cage; and 
the strong heart of its child-mistress was mute 
and motionless for ever ! Where were the traces 
of her early cares, her sufferings and fatigues ? 
All gone. Sorrow was dead, indeed, in her; but 
peace and perfect happiness were born — ^imaged 
in her tranquil beauty and profound repose. 

4. And still her former self lay there, unaltered 
in this change. Yes, the old fireside had smiled 
upon that same sweet face ; it had passed like a 
dream through haunts of misery and care — at 
the door of the poor schoolmaster on the summer 
evening, before the furnace fire upon the cold wet 
night, at the still bedside of the dying boy, there 
had been the same mild and lovely look. So 
shall we know the angels in their majesty after 
death. 
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5. The old man held one languid arm in his, 
and the small tight hand folded to his breast for 
warmth. It was the hand she had stretched out 
to him with her last smile — the hand that had 
led him on through all their wanderings. Ever 
and anon he pressed it to his lips, then hugged 
it to his breast again, murmuring that it was 
warmer now ; and as he said it he looked in agony 
to those who stood around, as if imploring them 
to help her. 

6. She was dead, and past all help or need of 
help. The ancient rooms she had seemed to fill 
with life even while her own was waning fast, 
the garden she had tended, the eyes she had 
gladdened, the noiseless haunts of many a 
thoughtful hour, the paths, she had trodden as it 
were but yesterday, could know her no more. 

7. "It is not," said the schoolmaster, as he 
bent down to kiss her on the cheek, and gave his 
tears free vent — "it is not in this world that 
Heaven's justice ends. Think what it is, compared 
with the world to which her young spirit has 
winged its early flight, and say, if one deliberate 
wish, expressed in solemn tones above this bed, 
could call her back to life, which of us would 
utter it?" 

8. She had been dead two days. They were 
all about her at the time, knowing that the end 
was drawing on. She died soon after daybreak. 
They had read and talked to her in the earlier 
portion of the night ; but as the hours crept on 
she sank to sleep. They could tell, by what she 
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faintly uttered in her dreams, that they were of 
her wanderings with the old man. 

9. They were of no painful scenes, but of those 
who had helped them and used them kindly; 
for she often said, "God bless you!" with great 
fervour. Waking, she never wandered in her 
mind but once, and that was at beautiful music 
which, she said, was in the air. God knows. It 
may have been. 

10. Opening her eyes at last from a very quiet 
sleep, she begged that they would kiss her once 
again. That done, she turned to the old man, 
with a lovely smile upon her face — such, they 
said, as they had never seen, and never could 
forget — and clung with both her arms about his 
neck. 

11. She had never murmured or complained, 
but with a quiet mind, and manner quite unal- 
tered — save that she every day became more 
earnest, and more grateful to them — ^faded like 
the light upon the summer's evening. 

12. The child who had been her little friend 
came there almost as soon as it was day with an 
oflFering of dried flowers, which he begged them 
to lay upon her breast. He told them of his dream 
again, and that it was of her being restored to 
them, just as she used to be. 

13. He begged hard to see her, saying that he 
would be very quiet, and that they need not fear 
his being alarmed, for he had sat alone by his 
younger brother all day long when he was dead, 
and had felt glad to be so near him. They let 
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him have his wish ; and indeed he kept his word, 
and was in his childish way a lesson to them all. 

14. Up to that time the old man had not 
spoken once — except to her — or stirred from the 
bedside. But when he saw her Uttle favourite, he 
was moved as they had not seen him yet, and 
made as though he would have him come nearer. 
Then, pointing to the bed, he burst into tears for 
the first time; and they who stood by, knowing 
that the sight of this child had done him good, 
left them alone together. 

15. Soothing him with his artless talk of her, 
the child persuaded him to take some rest, to walk 
abroad — to do almost as he desired him. And 
when the day came on which they must remove 
her in her earthly shape from earthly eyes for ever, 
he led him away, that he might not know when 
she was taken from him. They were to gather 
fresh leaves and berries for her bed. 

16. And now the bell — the bell she had so often 
heard by night and day, and listened to with 
solemn pleasure, almost as to a living voice — 
rung its remorseless toll for her, so young, so 
beautiful, so good. Decrepit age, and vigorous 
life, and blooming youth, and helpless infancy, 
poured forth — on crutches, in the pride of health 
and strength, in the full blush of promise, in the 
mere dawn of life — to gather round her tomb. 
Old men were there, whose eyes were dim and 
senses failing — ^grandmothers, who might have 
died ten years ago and still been old — the deaf, 
the blind, the lame, the palsied — the living dead. 
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in many shapes and forms, to see the closing 
of that early grave. 

17. Along the crowded path they bore her 
now — pure as the newly fallen snow that covered 
it, whose day on earth had been as fleeting. Under 
that porch where she had sat when Heaven, in its 
mercy, brought her to that peaceful spot, she 
passed again ; and the old church received her in 
its quiet shade. 

18. They carried her to one old nook, where 
she had many and many a time sat musing, and 
laid their burden softly on the pavement. The 
light streamed on it through the coloured window 
— a window where the boughs of trees were ever 
rustling in the summer, and where the birds 
sang sweetly all day long. With every breath 
of air that stirred among those branches in the 
sunshine, some trembling, changing light would 
fall upon her grave. 

19. "Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust." Many a young hand dropped in its little 
wreath — ^many a stifled sob was heard. Some, and 
they were not a few, knelt down. All were sincere 
and truthful in their sorrow. The service done, 
the mourners stood apart, and the villagers closed 
round to look into the grave before the stone 
should be replaced. 

20. One called to mind how he had seen her 
sitting on that very spot, and how her book had 
fallen on her lap, as she was gazing with a 
pensive face upon the sky. Another told how he 
had wondered much that one so delicate as she 
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should be so bold ; how she had never feared to 
enter the church alone at night, but had loved to 
linger there when all was quiet, and even to climb 
the tower-stair, with no more light than that of the 
moon's rays stealing through the loop-holes in 
the thick old walls. 

21. A whisper went about among the oldest 
there that she had seen and talked with angels ; 
and when they called to mind how she had looked 
and spoken, and her early death, some thought it 
might be so indeed. Thus, coming to the grave 
in little knots, and glancing down, and giving place 
to others, and falling oflF in whispering groups of 
three or four, the church was cleared in time of 
all but the sexton and the mourning friends. 

22. Then, when the dusk of evening had come 
on, and not a sound disturbed the sacred stillness 
of the place — when the bright moon poured in her 
light on tomb and monument, on pillar, wall, and 
arch, and most of all, it seemed to them, upon her 
quiet grave — in that calm time, when all outward 
things and inward thoughts teem with assurances 
of immortality, and worldly hopes and fears are 
humbled in the dust before them, then with tran- 
quil and submissive hearts they turned away, and 
left the child with God. 

Charles Dickens, 



Charles DickenSi the writer of 

the above, was a celebrated novel- 
ist, bom 1812, died 1870. The selec- 
tion is taken from one of his 
works, 7%e Old Curiosity Shop. 

LlttlO Nelli whose death and 
funeral are recorded in the selection, 
was one of the characters described 
in the book. She had walked with 



' her grandfather, ''the old man," 
from London into the country to 
escape trouble. They had taken up 
their abode in a smaU village, at the 
residence of an old schoolmaster, 
and whilst here Little Nell, who 
was a veiy delicate and thoughtful 
child, died. 
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LESSON XIII. 
THE ARMADA.' 

A FRAGMENT. 

Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England's 

praise ; 
I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in 

ancient days, 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in 

vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, ^ the stoutest hearts of 

Spain. 

5 It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day. 
There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to 

Plymouth Bay ; 
Her crew hath seen Castile's^ black fleet, beyond 

Aurigny's* isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many 

a mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial 

grace; 
10 And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close 

in chase. 
Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the 

wall ; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe's^ 

lofty hall ; 
Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the 

coast. 
And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland 

many a post. 
15 With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old 

sheriff comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers ; before him sound 

the drums ; 
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His yeomen round the market cross make clear an 

ample space ; 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of 

Her Grace. 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance 

the bells, 

20 As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon 

swells. 
Look how the Lion of the sea^ lifts up his ancient 

crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies 

down. 
So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that 

famed Picard field, ^ 
Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Ceesar's 

eagle shield. 

25 So glared he when at Agincourt® in wrath he turned 

to bay, 
And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely 

hunters lay. 
Ho ! strike the flagstaff deep. Sir Knight : ho ! scatter 

flowers, fair maids : 
Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, draw 

your blades : 
Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, waft 

her wide ; 

30 Our glorious Sempbr Eadem,® the banner of our 
pride. 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurl'd that banner's 

massy fold ; 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty 

scroll of gold ; 
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Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the 

purple sea, 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again 

shall be. 
35 From Eddystone to Berwick^® bounds, from Lynn 

to Milford Bay," 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the 

day; 
For swift to East and swift to West the ghastly 

war-flame spread, 
High on St. Michael's Mount^ it shone : it shone on 

Beachy Head." 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each 

southern shire, 
40 Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling 

points of fire. 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's" 

glittering waves ; 
The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip's^** 

sunless caves ; 
O'er Longleat's^** towers, o'er Cranboume's^^ oaks, 

the fiery herald flew ; 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge," the 

rangers of Beaulieu." 
45 Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out 

from Bristol town, 
And ere the day three hundred horse had met on 

Clifton Down f 
The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into 

the night, 
And saw o'erhanging Richmond Hill the streak of 

blood-red light. 
Then bugle's note and cannon's roar the deathlike 

silence broke. 
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50 And with one start, and with one cry, the royal 

city" woke. 
At once on all her stately gates arose the answering 

fires; 
At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reel- 
ing spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the 

voice of fear ; 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a 

louder cheer : 
55 And from the furthest wards was heard the rush of 

hurrying feet, 
And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed 

down each roaring street ; 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still 

the din, 
As fast from every village round the horse came 

spurring in : 
And Eastward straight from wild Blackheath'' the 

warlike errand went, 
60 And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant 

squires of Kent. 
Southward from Surrey's pleasant hills flew those 

bright couriers forth ; 
High on bleak Hampstead*s swarthy moor they 

started for the north ; 
And on, and on, without a pause untired they 

bounded still ; 
All night from tower to tower they sprang ; they 

sprang from hiU to hQl ; 
65 Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o'er Darwin's 

rocky dales,^ 
Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills 

of Wales, 
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Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's 

lonely height," 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's" 

crest of light, 
Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely's" 

stately fane, 
70 And tower and hamlet rose in arms o'er all the 

boundless plain ; 
Till Belvoir's"' lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln 

sent. 
And Lincoln sped the message on o'er the wide vale 

of Trent ; 
Till Skiddaw" saw the fire that burnt on Gaunt's 

embattled pile," 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers 

of Carlisle. 
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le Bpanuoi Annada, eqiiip- 

by FhiUp II., King of Spain and 



1. TheSpaniBh 
/I _ . 

rd of the Netherlands, and de 
signed for the conquest of England 
in order to punish Queen Elizabeth 
for supporting the people of the 
Netherlands, who rose in rebellion 
against the cruel tyranny of Philip, 
and his famous minister, the Duke 
of Alva. It was first seen on June 15, 
1688, off Plymouth. 

2. Mexico at that time belonged 
to Spain. 

8. Castile.— A proTlnoe of Spain, 
i. AurUrny. — Another name for 
the Isle ofWight. 
fi. Edgecombe, near Plymouth. 

6. Lion Of the Sea, i.e., England, 
so called from the Lion on the Koyal 
Arms. The lUiet are the emblem of 
France. 

7. Floard Held. — CressT, where 
the English gained a great victory 
over the French In 1S46, In the reign 
of Edward IIL The King of Bohemia, 
with several nobles of the Qerman 
Empire, who are referred to in the 
words "Gnsar's eagle shield," as 
the supposed representatives of the 
Caasars of Rome, assisted the French. 
'^ ' "^-bowmen from Genoa also served 

^Vench army. 



Maeaulay (1800-1859). 

8. Aglncourt. — Another victory 
over the French In 1415, In the reign 
of Henry V. 

9. Semper eadem (always the 

same) was the motto of our Queen 
Elizabeth, who reigned from 1658 to 
160S. 

10. Eddy stone to Berwldk, i.e., 

from South to North. 

11. Lynn (in Norfolk) tO HUford 
Bay(in Pembrokeshire, South Wales), 
i.e., zrom East to West. 

12. St MiOhaerBMonnt.— A soli- 
tary rock standing out of the sea off 
the coast of Cornwall, in Mount's Bay 

15. Beaohy Head.— A lofty head- 
land, near Eastbourne, In Sussex. 

11. Tamar. — A river dividing 
Devon and Cornwall; falls into the 
English Channel at Plymouth. 

16. Mendlp Hills. — A range of 
hills in North of Somerset, broken 
with caverns and chasms, and rich 
in minerals. 

16. Longleat. — The seat of the 
Marquis ^ Bath, near WanninBter, 
in Wiltshire. 

17. Chranbonme, in Dorsetshire. 

18. Stonehenge, near Salisbury, 
in Wilt^ire, where some remarkable 
remains of the Ancient Druids, or 
priests of the Britons, are to be seen. 
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U^OK XiV. 

LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD.— Part 1, 

1. This prince of philanthropists' was bom at 

Hackney, at that time a village surrounded by 

green fields, now a busy and populous suburb on 
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the north-east side of London, in the year 1746. 
When about sixteen, his father died, leaving 
Howard to a great extent his own master, with 
a comfortable competence. 

2. Probably on account of his health, which at 
that time was delicate, the young man travelled on 
the Continent, deriving, doubtless, much knowledge 
and experience from his journey. On his return he 
lodged for some time at Stoke Newington,* where 
his landlady nursed him with such tender care that 
he was induced by grateful feelings to make her 
an oflfer of marriage, though she was rather more 
than double his age. The marriage proved a very 
happy one, but was soon terminated by her death 
in 1755, after a married life of about four years. 

3. We next find Howard setting out on another 
journey with the intention of visiting PortugaP 
after the terrible earthquake of 1755, but he never 
reached his destination. At that time privateering 
vessels aboimded on the seas, simply sailing about 
in search of plunder. The vessel in which Howard 
sailed was taken by a French privateer, and was 
carried off. to Brest.* There, we are told, he and his 
companions were kept for some time without food, 
until a joint of mutton was thrown into the filthy 
dungeon, which the prisoners were obliged to tear 
to pieces and gnaw like dogs. Howard was then 
allowed his liberty on giving his promise that he 
would not attempt to escape. At length he was 
allowed to return to England. Remonstrances 
were made to the Court of France, and his com- 
panions were sent home shortly afterwards. When 
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some years later he published his famous book, 
" The State of Prisons," he said — " Perhaps what 1 
suffered on this occasion increased my sympathy 
with the unhappy people whose case is the subject 
of this book." 

4. On his return home he became a member of 
the Royal Society,* the oldest, and, at that time, by 
far the most important scientific association in the 
country, and began to take great interest in mete- 
orological observations.* He also studied medicine, 
and though he did not go through any complete 
course, he learnt enough to be of great service to 
him in future years. 

5. In 1758 Howard married again, and removed 
to a house belonging to his estate at Cardington, 
about three miles from Bedford. "Care for the 
cottagers," says Dr. Stoughton in his recent bio- 
graphy, " was a ruling passion in this remarkable 
couple; they gave employment, whilst they be- 
stowed charity; and it is said, that most of the 
linen for the household was spun by villagers, 
under Mrs. Howard's direction." New cottages 
were built, securing more light, more air, and more 
cleanliness; schools were founded, and it seemed 
as though a charming prospect of a quiet, useful 
life among loving friends and a loyal tenantry lay 
before the excellent Squire of Cardington. 

6. In 1765 the second Mrs. Howard died after 
giving birth to a son. For the remainder of his 
life Howard remained a widower. The son lived 
to grow up a source of bitter sorrow and anxiety 
to his honoured father. Before that father's death 
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the vicious courses of the headstrong youth had 
brought on confirmed insanity. In this forlorn 
condition he surrived his father about nine years. 
He was buried near his mother at Cardington. 

7. We then read of other journeys to the Con- 
tinent, but no sign as yet appears of the great work 
which was to make his name immortal. 

8. In 1773 Howard was appointed High Sheriff^ 
of the county of Bedford. By the duties of his 
office he was brought much into contact with the 
prisoners. To his surprise and grief he found that 
several persons who were declared "not guilty" 
were taken back to prison, and detained there 
for months until they could pay certain fees to 
gaolers and other officials. This awakened the 
slumbering sympathies of the Sheriff. In Novem- 
ber, 1773, he set out to inspect some of the largest 
gaols in England, and for four months, when travel- 
ling was no easy matter, he pursued this journey. 
Everywhere he found the same abuse, gaolers living 
out of the fees extorted from prisoners whether 
innocent or guilty. In some small places he found 
a public-house was used as a gaol, and the land- 
lord was the gaoler, who thus turned the criminals 
into profitable customers. 

9. Then other questions suggested themselves to 
his active mind. He began to inquire into the 
state of these gaols. He found gaol-fever was 
spread far and wide. In 1730 this disease was 
brought by the prisoners into the court at Taun- 
ton,® and the Judge, the High Sheriff, and some 
himdreds besides died of the distemper, which was 
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produced entirely by the "filth and foul air of the 
gaols. 

10. The results of this inquiry were truly appal- 
ling. The country was aroused, and not only were 
Bills passed by Parliament to put an end to such a 
disgraceful state of affairs, but in March, 1774, John 
Howard was summoned to the bar of the House of 
Commons tp receive the public thanks of the 
House for his services. 

11. The Parliament had done something, but not 
enough. Laws were passed to prevent gaolers from 
extorting fees from their victims and to secure better 
prison arrangements, but no one was entrusted with 
the duty of seeing these improvements carried out. 
Again, before the end of the year 1774, we find him 
busy in his dreary, and oftek dangerous work of 
prison inspection. 

12. One passage will suffice to reveal the state 
of things a hundred years ago. At Plymouth • gaol 
there was " a place called the Chink, seventeen feet 
long, eight feet wide, and five and a half feet high. 
No light could struggle inside, no air could pene- 
trate the den except through an opening five inches 
by seven. Three people had once been shut up 
within this receptacle for two months, preparatory 
to transportation. By turns they took their stand 
at the opening to catch what light and air could 
by this method be obtained. The door had not 
been unfastened for five weeks before Howard paid 
his visit. He insisted upon entering, and there 
found, amidst intolerable filth and stench, a human 
being who had been confined in it for no less than 
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seventy days. The unhappy creature confessed he 
would rather have been hanged at once than 
endure a lingering death in this fearful grave." 

13. At Exeter^ ^ the medical man assured Howard 
that he was excused by his contract from attending 
those prisoners who had caught gaol fever ! The 
walls of the cells and the clothes of the prisoner 
were completely saturated with the poisonous in- 
fection. Howard had constantly to change his own 
clothes, and to spread his memorandum book before 
the fire for an hour or two before he could use 
it. 

14. In 1774 we find Howard in Wales, and in 
Scotland in 1776 and often afterwards, and in Ire- 
land in 1779. In all, with very rare exceptions, 
the same story of cruelty and wretchedness was 
repeated. But the limits of the three kingdoms of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland were no longer 
wide enough for his determined energy and ex- 
panding sympathy. 



1. PhilantliroplBtS.— Ever since 
the latter half of last century there has 
never been wanting a succession of 
men and women of rank and position 
who devoted themselves to tne relief 
of misery and distress in every form. 
EarliM* in the century General Ogle- 
thorpe devoted a long and honourable 
life to philanthropy, and was especi- 
ally a forerunner of Howard in the 
cause of Prison Reform. He died in 
1785, only five years before Howard. 

2. Stoke Newl2igton, now a 

suburb in the North of London. 

8. PortngaL— Lisbon, the capital 
of Portu£nEd, was visited by a terrible 
earthquake on 1st November, 1755, 
when most of the city was destroyed, 
and fifty thousand lives lost. 



4. Brest. — A seaport of France, on 
the North side of the Bay of Biscay. 

5. Royal Society, founded in the 
reign of Charles II. In 1662 it re- 
ceived a charter from Charles. 

6. Meteorological olweryatlons. 

that is, observations of all kinds of 
changes of the atmosphere. 

7. Hlgll Sheriff is appointed every 
year to each county. It is his duty 
to see the sentences of the Judges at 
the Assizes carried out. 

8. Taunton, in Somersetshire. 

9. PlymontlL— A seaport in Dev- 
onshire. 

10. Exeter.— Chief town of Devon- 
shire. It is a cathedral city. 
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LESSON XV. 

THE UPRIGHT MAN. 

The man of life upright, whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds, and thoughts of vanity ; 
That man whose silent days in harmless joys are spent, 
Whom hopes cannot delude, nor fortune discontent ; 
That man needs neither to\ver nor armour for defeuce, 
Nor secret vaults to fly from thunder's violence. 
He only can behold with unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep and terrors of the skies. 
Thus, scorning all the care that fate or fortune brings, 
He makes the heaven his book, his wisdom heavenly 

things. 
Good thoughts his only friends, his wealth a well-spent 

age; 

The earth his sober inn,^ — a quiet pilgrimage. 

Franeii Bacon (1561-1626), oommonly, but incorrectly, called 

Lord Bacon. 

1. The earth Ib not his home, but Bimply an inn, where he rests during 
his pilgrimage or wandering to heaven, his real and eternal home. 



LESSON XVI. 

LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD.— Part II. 

1. The home journeys, extending from 1773 to 
1780, to which we have referred, were interrupted 
by journeys abroad; now no longer for health or 
pleasure, but in pursuit of one great purpose — that 
of examining the state of the prisons in other 
countries. • 

2. In April, 1775, he started for France. At 
that time the terrible and mysterious prison-fortress 
of the Bastille^ was standing in Paris — a huge 
building into which few who entered ever came 
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out again, and of which every stone, if it could 
speak, would reveal some tale of injustice and 
tyranny. Into this dread fortress, Howard tried to 
penetrate. He passed through one gate, and 
through the guard, but was denied any further 
entrance, being perhaps the only person who ever 
left those gloomy walls with regret. 

3. From France he proceeded to Belgium, thence 
to Holland. Generally he found a much better 
state of things than in England, and in Holland 
he found much to encourage and delight him. At 
Hamburg," however, he was horrified. He found 
there a frightful instrument of torture, kept and 
used in a deep cellar. It ought, he says, to be 
buried ten thousand fathoms deeper. It is said 
the inventor was the first to suffer by it. 

4. In 1776 we find him in Switzerland. At 
Beme^ great changes were made in consequence of 
Howard's earnest representations. It is impossible 
to give a complete record of all his foreign journeys. 
He suffered nothing to turn him from his one over- ' 

* mastering purpose. Many things he foimd that 
urgently needed improvement, but he foimd more 
hopeful signs of good than at that time existed in 
England. The instruments of torture, however, 
that be met with abroad seemed more cruel than 
those tolerated at that time in this coimtry. 

5. In 1781 he set out for Denmark, Sweden, and 
Russia. On arriving at Petersburg,* he was invited 
by the Empress Catherine to dinner ; he replied, 
^aying that he had come to visit prisons, not 

laces. The instruments of torture in Russia, and 
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especially the cruel KtwuI, are carefully described 
by him. He passed through Poland, and saw some 
sights of misery at Warsaw.* It was during this, 
his fourth journey, that Edmund Burke ^ uttered 
these famous words about Howard, when speaking 
to his constituents at Bristol : — 

6. " I cannot name this gentleman without remark- 
ing that his labours and writings have done much 
to open the eyes and hearts of mankind. He has 
visited all Europe — not to siurvey thesumptuousness 
of palaces or the stateliness of temples; not to 
make accurate measurements of the remains of 
ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity 
of modem art; nor to collect medals, or manu- 
scripts—but to dive into the depths of dungeons, 
to plimge into the infection of hospitals, to survey 
the mansions of sorrow and pain, to take the gauge 
and dimensions of misery, depression, and con- 
tempt, to remember the forgotten, to attend to the 
neglected, to visit the forsaken, and compare and 
collate the distresses of all men in all coimtries. 
His plan is original ; it is as full of genius as it is 
of humanity. It was a voyage of discovery, a 
circumnavigation of charity. Already the benefit 
of this laboiu: is felt more or less in every country. 
I hope he will anticipate his final reward by seeing 
all its efforts fully realised in his own." 

7. In 1783 Howard carried out his design of visit- 
ing Portugal, in which he had been disappointed 
twenty-seven years • previously. His purpose now 
was very different from his earlier one. Then, he 
wished to see the effects of a great earthquake ; 
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now, he was going to survey the mansions of sorrow 
&nd pain, to dive into the depths of dungeons. 
He endeavoured to penetrate the secret cells of the 



Inquisition/ hut those doors w'ere as firmly closed 
gainst him as the gates of the Bastille of Paris 
had been previously. In Spain he found the 
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prisons much superior to those in Portugal, but 
instruments of torture were used still to obtain 
confession. Here he was permitted to see^ the 
room where the accused were examined, but 
nothing more. Not only prisons, but hospitals and 
schools were carefully visited by this unwearied 
traveller. Passing through France, he found at 
Bordeaux® deep dungeons and plenty of irons, but 
at Paris matters had somewhat improved. At 
Ghent,® on making application to inspect a prison, 
he was told that the Emperor had prohibited 
visitors from entering, "but you. Sir, are an 
exception to all rules." 

8. In 1785 he set out again to foreign lands 
with the special purpose of examining the hospitals. 
The plague was at that time very prevalent, 
and special hospitals, called Lazarettos, after the 
Lazarus mentioned in the Parable, who was laid at 
the rich man's gate full of sores,* were erected to 
receive its victims. Though taking every pre- 
caution, Howard shunned no danger. In France 
he had to assume disguises to escape imprisonment. 
At Malta^** he found the utmost inhumanity among 
those in office, some of whom were even amusing 
themselves with the ravings of a dying patient. 
From Malta, Howard proceeded eastward, and for 
the first time stood on Asiatic soil. He landed at 
Smyrna,^ ^ but amid all the novelty and excitement 
of the strange scene, he never lost sight of his 
main purpose. He then went to Constantinople.^^ 
At both these places he saw some shocking sights. 

"^ St. Luke, chapter xvl. 
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At one place in Turkey, he found the sick lying 
neglected on the floors, for no doctor would attend 
to them. During this journey he had an interview 
with 'Joseph II., Emperor of Germany, and did not 
fail to impress upon the Emperor the necessity for 
immediate improvements in his military hospital. 

9. In July, 1789, Howard set out on what proved 
his last journey. He proceeded through Holland 
and Prussia to Petersburg ; from thence he went 
to Moscow, where he found the hospitals in a very 
sad state, ''upwards of seventy thousand sailors 
and recruits died in them last year." Towards the 
end of the year he arrived at Kherson, near the 
mouth of the River Dnieper, on the shores of the 
Black Sea. Here he received a newspaper in which 
he read with joy an account of the fall of the 
Bastille in Paris. He was asked to attend a 
young lady who had caught the plague. He set 
out on a rainy night, intensely cold, to see her. 
He sat down by the bedside and watched her till 
the morning. That day she died, and at the same 
time her visitor felt he had caught the fever. 
Every possible attention was paid to him in that 
strange land. His great fame as a friend of the 
poor and afflicted found him many friends. On 
January 20th, 1790, amidst the severities of a bleak 
winter in a foreign land, John Howard breathed 
his last. The first statue erected in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, in London, was one to the memory of 
this prince of philanthropists. 

The facts in this lesson are taken from Dr. Stoughton's recent 
life of Howard, the Philanthropist. 
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1. Bastille.— A fortresB in Paris, 
built dviring the fourteenth century, 
and used as a state-prison. It was 
selEed by the iwpulace on July 14th, 
1789, and completely destroyed. 
This event is usually considered the 
beginning of the French Revolution, 
-wmch overthrew the Government, 
caused the execution of King Louis 
XVI. and his Queen, Maria Antoin- 
ette, and hundreds of others. 

2. Hamburg.— At that time a free 
city on the Elbe. 

3. Berne.— The capital of Sv^itzer- 
land. 

4. Peterslmrg.— GapitalofBussla. 
It was founded as a fortress by Peter 
the Oreat, in 1708, and declared bis 
capital in 1712. MOSCOW, nearly in 
the centre of Russia, was the old 
capitaL 

5. Warsaw, then capital of Poland. 

6. Edmund Burke. — One of the 
greatest orators and politidans of the 



last century ; bom about 1728, died at 
Beaconsfield, in Berkshire, in 1797. 
He was for some time Member of 
Parliament for Bristol. 

7. InQUlsltion. sometimes called 
the Holy Office, was a secret court to 
try all offences against the Roman 
Catholic Church. It existed in many 
countries, but flourished most in 
Spain, where it was finally sup- 
pressed iu 1820. 

8. Bordeaux-— A beautiful city on 
the River Garonne, on the west coast 
of France. Large quantities of light 
French wines are shipped from Bor- 
deaux. 

9. Ghent. — An old town in 
Belgium. 

10. ICalta.— An island in the Medi- 
terranean, now belong^g'to Englimd . 

11. 8myma. — A celebrated sea- 
I)ort of Asia Minor, in the .^gsean Sea. 

12. Constantinople.— Capital of 

Turkey. 



LESSON XVII. 

SUMMER MORNING SCENE. 

The meek-eyed mom appears, mother of dews, 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east. 
Till far o'er ether spreads the widening glow ; 
And from the lustre of her force 
White break the clouds away. • With quicken'd step 
Brown night retires ; young day pours in apace. 
And opens all the lawny prospect, wide. 
The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top, 
Swell on the sight and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, through the dusk, the smoking currents shine ; 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps awkward : while along the forest glade 
The wild deer trip, and, often turning, gaze 
At early passengers. Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy ; 
And thick around the woodlands hymns arise. 
E 
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Falsely Imurions, will not man awake, 

And, springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 

The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour, 

To meditation due, and sacred songi 

For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise T 

To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 



Total extinction of the enlightened Boul I 

Or else to feVrish variety alive, 

'Wilder'd, and tossing through distcmper'd dreams ! 

Who would in «uch a gloomy state remain 

Longer than nature craves ; when every muse 

And every blooming pleasure wait without, 

To bless the wildly-devious morning walk t Thornton. 
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LESSON XVIII. 

HEAT. 

1. Heat, strictly speaking, is the name of a sen- 
sation, though it is customary to speak of the heat 
of the sun, or the heat of fire, just as readily as of 
the heat which these bodies are capable of exciting. 
The nature of heat is not yet well understood, it 
being still doubtful whether it is a material sub- 
stance or a mere property of matter. 

2. Heat is produced in various ways : by com- 
bustion,^ by friction," by percussion,® by the 
mixture of two or more substances, as when 
sulphuric acid is poured into water, and by 
electricity. The principal source of heat, however, 
is the sun. 

3. Heat is either latent or free. All bodies are 
supposed to contain it, but when it is neither 
perceptible by the senses, nor affects the ther- 
mometer, it is termed latent heat. 

4. Heat always tends to diffuse itself equally; 
in other words, when two bodies are of different 
temperatiures, the warmer gradually parts with its 
heat to the colder, till they are both brought to 
the same temperatiure. Thus, when a thermometer 
is applied to a hot body it receives heat, when to 
a cold one it gives to it part of its own heat; 
and this giving and receiving goes on until the 
thermometer and the body arrive at the same 
temperature. 

5. Cold is merely a diminution of heat. When 
you lay your hand on a marble table you indeed 
feel it cold, but the cold you experience consists 
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merely in the loss of heat that your hand sustains 
whilst its temperature is being brought to an 
equilibrium* with the table. If you lay a piece of 
ice upon the same table you will find that a con- 
trary effect takes place, the ice will be melted by 
the heat which it abstracts from the marble. 

6. The facility with which heat enters or leaves 
bodies depends much upon the nature of the body, 
some species permitting the passage of it through 
them with ease, and others with much difficulty. 
Those substances which permit it to pass readily 
through them are called good conductors; thus 
metals and liquids are good conductors ; but silk, 
cotton, wool, wood, &c., are bad conductors. 

7. For example, if we put one end of a poker 
into the fire, the other end will soon become hot ; 
but this will not happen with a piece of wood of 
the same length, and under the same circumstances. 
A person may stand so near the fire as to make 
the metal buttons on his coat too hot to touch, 
while the temperature of the cloth will be appa- 
rently scarcely altered. 

8. When there is occasion to hold any metallic 
instrument, we take care that the part by which it is 
to be held shall not be made of metal, but of wood 
or bone. Good conductors of heat would evidently 
form bad clothing. The object of clothing is to 
intercept the heat, and preserve the body as much 
as possible at a uniform temperature. 

9. In cold weather, the temperature of the 
atmosphere being lower than that of the body, 
clothing formed of non-conductors prevents the 
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too rapid escape of heat from the body to the 
surrounding air; and, in very hot weather, it 
answers a contrary purpose — preventing the too 
rapid commimication of heat to the body. Animals 
are clothed in fur, wool, feathers, &c., all non-con- 
ductors ; and man borrows his clothing, in a great 
degree, from them. 

10. One of the most remarkable properties of 
heat is the repulsion which exists amongst its par- 
ticles. Hence it happens that when this principle 
enters into a body, its first effect is to remove 
the molecules* of the substance to a greater 
distance from one another. The body, therefore, 
becomes less compact than before, occupies a 
greater space, or, in other words, expands. 

11. Now this effect of heat is manifestly in 
opposition to cohesion — that force which tends to 
make the particles of matter hold together, and 
which must be overcome before any expansion can 
ensue. It may be expected, therefore, that a small 
addition of heat will occasion a small expansion, 
and a greater addition of it a greater expansion, 
because in the latter case the cohesion will be 
more overcome than in the former. 

12. It may be anticipated also that whenever 
heat passes out of a body, the cohesion being then 
left to act freely, a contraction will necessarily 
follow ; so that expansion is only a transient effect, 
occasioned solely by the accumulation of heat. 

13. It follows, moreover, from this view that 
heat must produce the greatest expansion in those 
bodies which have the least cohesive ° power, and 
the inference is fully justified by observation. 
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14. Thus the force of cohesion is greatest in 
solids, less in liquids, and least of all in gases; 
vbile the expansion of solids is trifling, that of 
liquids i» much more considerable, and that of 
gases far greater. It may be laid down as a rule, 
the reason of which is now obvious, that all bodies 
are expanded by heat, and that the expansion of 
the same body increases with the quantity of heat 
which enters it 

1. OomlmitlOIL— Buruliig of lub- 
1. MoUoii.-'nwnibblnetoKetber 






1. B<lllU11)TllUIL-Han, •quiU^of 

(■ ](ol»cnl&-One at thamlnuts 
putldu of which lU matter Ij com- 

skingtogvthST 



LEBSOH XI \. 

PROGNOSTICS' OF THE WEATHER, 

1. Bed clouds in the west, at sunset, especially 

when they have a tint of purple, portend fine 

weather ; the reason of which is, that the air, when 
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dry, refracts more red or heat-making rays ; and 
as dry air is not perfectly transparent, they are 
again reflected in the horizon. 

2. A coppery or yellow sunset generally fore- 
tells rain; but as an indication of wet weather 
approaching, nothing is more certain than the 
halo around the moon, which is produced by the 
precipitated water ; and the larger the circle the 
nearer the clouds, and consequently the more ready 
to fall. The old proverb is often correct : 

'' A rainbow in the morning is the shepherd's warning ; 
A rainbow at night is the shepherd's delight." 

3. A rainbow can only occur when the clouds 
containing the rain are opposite to the sun. In 
the evemng the rainbow is in the east, and in the 
morning in the west ; and as our heavy rains in 
this climate are usually brought by the westerly 
wind, a rainbow in the west indicates that the bad 
weather is on the road to us ; whereas the rainbow 
in the east proves that the rain in these clouds is 
passing from us. 

4. When the swallows fly high, fine weather may 
be expected or continued ; but when they fly low, 
and close to the ground, rain is almost surely 
approaching. This is explained as follows: 
Swallows pursue the flies and gnats, and flies and 
gnats usually delight in warm strata of air ; and 
as warm air is lighter, and usually moister, than 
cold air, when the warm strata of our air are high, 
there is less chance of moisture being thrown down 
from them by the mixture with cold air ; but when 
the warm and moist air is close to the surface, it is 
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almost certain that, as the cold air flows down into 
it, a deposition of water will take place. 

5. When sea-gulls assemble on the land, stormy 
and rainy weather is almost always approaching ; 
the reason of which might be thought to be 
that these animals, sensible of a current of air 
approaching from the ocean, retire to the land to 
shelter themselves from the storm. This is not 
the case, however. The storm is their element; 

-•and the little petrel enjoys the heaviest gale, 
because, living on the smaller sea insects, he is 
sure to find his food in the spray of a heavy wave, 
and he may be seen flitting above the edge of the 
highest surge. 

6. The reason of this migration of gulls and 
other sea-birds to the land is their security of 
finding food ; and they may be observed, sX this 
time, feeding greedily on the earth-worms driven 
out of the ground by severe floods ; and the fish 
on which they prey in fine weather on the sea 
leave the surface, and go deeper in storms. The 
search after food is the principal cause why animals 
change their places. 

7. The different tribes of the wading birds always 
migrate when rain is about to take place. The 
vulture, upon the same principle, follows armies; 
and there is no doubt that the augury of the 
ancients was a good deal founded upon the obser- 
vation of the instinct of birds. There are many 
superstitions of the vulgar owing to the same 
source. 

8. For anglers, in spring, it is always unlucky to 
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see sii^le magpies, but two may be always regarded 
as a favourable omen ; and the reason is that, in 
cold and stormy weather, one magpie alone leaves 
the nest in search of food, the other remaining 
sitting upon the eggs or the young ones ; but if 
two go out together, it is only when the weather is 
warm and mild, and favourable for fishing. 

Sir Hvmphry Davy. 
1. FrosnolUaB.— Usui* of forstiUing. 



LEB80N XX. 

ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF 
ETON COLLEGE.' 

1. Ye distant spires ! ye antique towers 1 
That crown the wat«ry glade. 
Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry's holy shade f 
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And ye that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights the expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among,® 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding* way ; — 

( 

2. Ah, happy hills 1 ah, pleasing shade ! ^ 

Ah, fields beloved in vain !^ 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from you blow 
A momentary bliss bestow. 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe. 
And, redolent* of joy and youth, 
' To breathe a second spring ! 

3. Say, Father Thames !^ for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race. 
Disporting on thy margent green. 

The paths of pleasure trace, 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave 1 

The captive linnet which enthral 1 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's speed, 

Or urge the flying ball? 






4. While some, on earnest business bent, 
Their murmuring labours ply, 
'Gainst graver hours that bring constraint 

To sweeten liberty. 
Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign. 
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And unknown regions dare descry ; 
Still, as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

5. Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed. 

Less pleasing when possest ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the breast ; 
Theirs buxom health of rosy hue. 
Wild wit, mvention ever new. 

And lively cheer, of vigour bom ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly the approach of mom. 

6. Alas ! regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play ! 
No sense have they of ills to come, 

No care beyond to-day ; 
Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate. 

And black Misfortune's baleful train ! 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand. 
To seize their prey, the murderous band ! 

Ah ! tell them they are men. 



7. Ambition this shall tempt to rise. 
Then whirl the wretch from high. 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice. 

And grinning Infamy ; 
The stings of Falsehood those shall try. 
And hard Unkindness' altered eye. 
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That mocks the tear it forced to flow ; 
And keen Remorse, with blood defiled, 
And moody Madness, laughing wild. 

Amid severest woe. 

8. Lo ! in the vale of years beneath, 

A grisly troop are seen, — 
The painful family of Death,® 

More hideous than their Queen :^ 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins. 
That every labouring sinew strains. 

Those in the deeper vitals rage ; 
Lo ! Poverty to fill the band. 
That numbs the soul with icy hand, 

And slow-K!onsuming age. 

9. To each his sufferings ; all are men. 

Condemned alike to groan. 
The tender for another's pain, 

The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah ! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flies 1 

Thought would destroy their paradise : 

No more : where ignorance is bliss 

'Tis folly to be wise. 

Oray (1716-1771). 

1. Eton College.— A large school, 
founded by Henrv VI. in 1441 ; it 
stands near to Windsor Castle, the 
residence of the Sovereign, on the 



banks of the Thames. 

2. Henry's holy shade.— Called 

holy, from the saintliness of charac- 
ter attributed to Henry VI. 

8. Whose tnrf, fto.— Observe the 
preposition among put after the 
nouns instead of before them. Each 
of the noims pair with those in the 

Erevious line, thus, the turf of whose 
twn, the shade of whose grove, tiie 
flowers of whose meadow. 



4. BUver-winding. — That is, 

shining like silver as it winds along. 
6. BelOVedin vaiZL— Because the 
poet had been obliged to leave them. 
He had himself been educated at 
Eton. • 

6. Redolent is here used figura- 
tivelv, in connection with joy and 
youth. 

7. Father Thames.— The river is 
here personified, or spoken to as a 
person. 

8. The hideous ftmily Of Death. 

The different kinds of disease 
which are afterwards described. 
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9. (hieen.— Tbls is probably the 
only instance in our literature in 
which Death is spoken of as feminine. 



Compare Milton's description, " Par- 
adise Lost," Book ii., 666-678. 



Two remarks are necessary, to prevent the young reader from 
falling into error. The first fourteen lines form a sort of prolonged 
vocative case, and the construction remains incomplete until we 
reach the line, " I feel the gales," &c. Then it must be remembered 
that the author was by disposition a man of a somewhat melancholy 
disposition, and could only see the dark side of the future awaiting 
these boys. All he says is quite true, but, happily, it is not the 
whole truth. Joys as well as sorrows are in store for us if we live 
wisely and uprightly. 



LESSON XXL 

GULLIVER AT THE COURT OF THE KING 

OF BROBDINGNAG. 

1. It is the custom that every Wednesday the 
King and Queen of Brobdingnag, with the royal 
children, dine together in the apartment of his 
Majesty ; and at these times my little chair and 
table were placed at his left hand, before one of 
the salt-cellars. 

2. This prince took a pleasure in conversing 
with me, inquiring into the manners, religion, laws, 
government, and learning of Europe ; wherein I 
gave him the best account I was able. His 
apprehension was so clear, and his judgment 
so exact, that he made very wise reflections and 
observations upon all I said. 

3. But I confess that after I had been a little 
too copious in talking of my own beloved country, 
of our trade and wars by sea and land, and parties 
in the state, the prejudices of his education 
prevailed so far, that he could not forbear taking 
me up in his right hand, and, stroking me gently 
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with the other, and after a hearty fit of laughing, 
asked me whether I was a Whig or a Tory ? 

4. Then turning to his first minister, who 
waited behind him with a white staff near as tall 
as the mainmast of the Boyal Sovereign, he 
observed, " How contemptible a thing was human 
grandeur, which could be mimicked by such 
diminutive insects as I ; and yet," says he, " I dare 
engage these creatures have their titles and 
distinctions of honour ; they contrive little nests 
and burrows that they call houses and cities ; they 
make a figure in dress and equipage ; they fight, 
they love, they dispute, they cheat, they betray." 

5. And thus he continued on, while my colour 
came and went several times with indignation, to 
hear our noble coimtry, the mistress of arts and 
arms, the scourge of France, the arbitress of 
Europe, the seat of virtue, piety, honour, and 
truth, the pride and envy of the world, so con- 
temptuously treated. 

6. To show the miserable effects of the king's 
confined education, I shall here insert a passage 
which will hardly obtain belief. In hope to 
ii^gratiate myself further into his Majesty's favour, 
I told him of " an invention, discovered between 
three and four hundred years ago, to make a 
certain powder, into a heap of which, the smallest 
spark of fire falling, would kindle the whole in a 
moment, although it were as big as a mountain, 
and make it all fly up in the air together, with a 
noise and agitation greater than thunder. 

7. "That a proper quantity of this powder 
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rammed into a hollow tube of brass or iron, 
according to its bigness, would drive a ball of iron 
or lead with such violence and speed as nothing 
was able to sustain its force. 

8. "That the largest balls thus discharged 
would not only destroy whole ranks of an army at 
once, but batter the strongest walls to the ground, 
sink down ships, with a thousand men in each, 
to the bottom of the sea, and when linked together 
by a chain would cut through masts and rigging, 
divide hundreds of bodies in the middle, and lay 
all waste before them. 

9. " That we often put this powder into large 
hollow balls of iron, and discharge them by an 
engine into some city we were • besieging, which 
would rip up the pavements, tear the houses to 
pieces, burst and throw spUnters on every side, 
kiUing or wounding all who were near. That 
I knew the ingredients very well, which were 
cheap and common. 

10. " I imderstood the liianner of compoimding 
them, and could direct his workmen how to make 
those tubes, of a size proportionable to all other 
things in his Majesty's kingdom, and the largest 
need not be above a hundred feet long ; twenty or 
thirty of which tubes, charged with the proper 
quantity of powder and balls, would batter down 
the walls of the strongest town in his dominions 
in a few hours, or destroy the whole metropolis, if 
ever it should pretend to dispute his absolute 
commands. This I humbly oflfered to his Majesty, 
as a small tribute of acknowledgment in return for 
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SO many marks that I had received of his royal 
favour and protection." 

11. The king was struck with horror at the 
description I had given of those terrible engines, 
and the proposal I had made. " He was amazed 
how so impotent and grovelling an insect as I 
(these were his expressions) could entertain such 
inhuman ideas, and in so familiar a manner as to 
appear wholly unmoved at all the scenes of blood 
and desolation which I had painted as the common 
effects of those destructive machines ; whereof (he 
said) some evil genius, enemy to mankind, must 
have been the first contriver. 

12. "As for himself, he protested that although 
few things delighted him so much as new dis- 
coveries S art or in nature, yet he would rather 
lose half his kingdom than be acquainted with 
such a secret; which he commanded me, as I 
valued my life, never to mention any more." 

13. A strange effect of narrow principles and 
views, that a prince, possessed of every quality 
which procures veneration, love, and esteem, — of 
strong parts, great wisdom, and profoimd learning, 
endowed with admirable talents, and almost 
adored by his subjects, should, from a nice, 
unnecessary scruple, whereof in Europe we can 
have no conception, let slip an opportunity put 
into his hands that would have made him absolute 
master of the lives, the liberties, and the fortunes 
of his people. 

14. Neither do I say this with the least intention 
to detract from the many virtues of that excellent 
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« 

king, whose character I am sensible will, on this 
account, be very much lessened in the opinion of 
an English reader ; but I take this defect to have 
arisen from their ignorance, by not having hitherto 
reduced politics into a science, as the more acute 
wits of Europe, have done. 

15. I remember very well, in a discourse one 
day with the king, when I happened to say " there 
were several thousand books among us, written 
upon the art of government," it gave him, directly 
contrary to my intentions, a very mean opinion of 
our understandings. He professed both to 
abominate and despise all mystery, refinement, and 
intrigue, either in a prince or a minister. He 
could not tell what I meant by secrets of state, 
where an enemy, or some rival nation, were not in 
the case. 

16. He confined the knowledge of governing 
within very narrow bounds, — to common sense 
and reason, to justice and lenity, to the speedy 
determination of civil and criminal causes; with 
some other obvious topics which are not worth 
considering ; and he gave it for his opinion, " that 
whoever could make two ears of com, or two 
blades of grass, to grow upon a spot of ground 
where one grew before, would deserve better of 
mankind, and do more essential service to his 
country, than the whole race of these so-called 
politicians put together." 

*• GuUiver's TravtW—Dean Swift. 
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A MODEL SWISS CANTON. 

1. Switzerland — that beautiful land of mountain 
and valley, of forest and lake, where nature assumes 
her loveliest and her grandest forms — is divided 
into twenty-two cantons, each canton having its 
own separate laws and institutions, and all united 
in one general or Federal League. 

2. The Canton Schwytz claims the honour of 
being the founder of Switzerland : from that can- 
ton the name of the country is taken ; but Zurich, 
though neither the oldest nor the largest, is now 
considered the leading canton. This may well be 
called the model canton, and has been thus de- 
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scribed with its capital city of the same name- 



Zurich^ : A bright old city on a fresh green lake — 
white houses nestling in the midst of trees ; quaint 
streets, arcades, and spires ; grim minsters looking 
down on shop and stall ; wide quays and bridges, 
piers and water-mills; old convents, walls, and 
towers ; new colleges, hotels, and railway lines ; the 
records of a thousand years, the fancies of a passing 
day; a church of Charles the Great, ^ a palace of 
the modern arts ; one river^ leading from the lake ; 
a second river rushing from the hills; each hill 
with vineyards at its base and village belfry on its 
top ; and in the front, beyond the stretch of shining 
lake, a rugged line of Alps, all swathed and lit with 
snow — is Zurich city, capital of Zurich Canton, and 
a paradise of learning and of learned men. 

3. Zurich is the centre of a Switzer's intellectual 
life. Among her literary and artistic circles, she 
can boast academies of art and music ; institutes 
of science and of law; botanic gardens, public 
libraries and museums ; a reading club, a natural 
history club ; societies of commerce and of agricul- 
ture ; many hospitals and asylums ; a public garden 
on the lake, a university with more than 300 
students, and a hundred colleges and schools — 
schools of every sort and size, excepting actual 
pauper schools. For Canton Zurich has no paupers 
bom and bred, that is, none who are known and 
treated as a separate class. Some poor she has, 
but they are few in number. Yet this city of Zurich 
is only about half the size of Coventry, and, includ- 
ing its suburbs, has a population of little over 
fifty thousand. 
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4. A prosperous country stretches round the city 
and reflects her life ; a canton small in size com- 
pared with several others, but teeming with a brave, 
enduring race : a people full of labour, song, and 
fight. The land is lovely in itself, and made more 
lovely still by art. Fair lakes are brightened by 
the works of man, and by the cheery range of 
garden, chalet,* wood, and spire. 

5. Low hills are turned to vineyards, while the 
higher grounds are fat with fruit. So far as art 
can reach, these mountain slopes are cleared and 
fenced for use. The climate is not good, sharp 
winds sweep down the gullies and across the lake 
the moimtain peaks are noted for their winter 
storms; the soil is poor. Yet when the best is 
made of it, how much that best can do ! Observe 
the peasant's shed, the pastor's porch, the farmer's 
field : how clean that shed, how bright that porch, 
how orderly that field ! You see no heaps of mud, 
you smell no hidden filth. 

6. Each article is in its place, and order reigns 
by virtue of some natural law. In small things 
and in great you find these proofs of active thought 
and ready hand. Just peep into the bit of ground, 
which is only a common garden, with the usual 
herbs and roots, the usual flowers and seeds. Each 
bed, each tree, each plant, is treated by itself, as 
though it were a child. You need not wonder at 
the cherries on that tree. Here in the comer 
climbs a vine. The summer heat is on her leaves, 
and what a promise of the purple grapes to 
come! 
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7. The country all round Zurich is a garden, 
watered by innumerable springs and lakes, which 
are trained to flow about the orchards and potato 
fields. Though mostly built of stone, the farms are 
painted of a cheery yellow, pink, and white. The 
walks are planted, and the roads well kept. Each 
house appears to stand in its own groimds. No 
Zuricher is homeless, hardly any one is poor. 

8. In driving on these roads, you hear at ev^ry 
turn the song of life and work — the woodman fell- 
ing trees, the milkmaid bringing home her pail, 
the cobbler stitching at his stall, the miller grind- 
ing at his wheel — all chirping at their task the 
live-long day. The secret of this gracious look of 
things in Canton Zurich is, that every man enjoys 
an independent place. These rustics own the cot- 
tages in which they live— the ground on which 
they toil. 

Adapted from " The SwUzera," by W, H. IHxon. 



1. The dty of Znrioll stands in a 
magnificent position at the north end 
of uie Lake of Zurich. It contains 
two miruteri, or cathedral churches, 
besides many other churches. Its 
UniYersity has upwards of 800 stu- 
dents. 

2. CharleB the Great, commonly 

called Charlemagne, a renowned Em- 
peror of Oermany, and lord of many 
lands. Bom 742 a.d. ; crowned Em- 
peror 800 A.D.; died 814 a.d. 



3. The riven of Zurich are the 
Limmat and the SellL The Lim- 
mat divides the city into two dia- 
tinct parts ; the Sehl runs along the 
western side, and joins the Limmat 
just outside the town. 

4. The extremely pretty little 
wooden cottages scattered about the 
valleys of Switzerland are called 
chaieti (pronoimced shall-ays). 
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LESSON XXIII. 

CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

I would not enter on my list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility), the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail, 

That crawls at evening in the public path ; 

But he, that hath humanity, — forewarned, 

Will step aside, and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight. 

And charged, perhaps, with venom, that intrudes — 

A visitor unwelcome — into scenes 

Sacred to neatness and repose, — the alcove, 

The chamber, or refectory, — may die : 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Not so, when, held within their proper bounds, 

And guiltless of offence, they range the air, 

Or take their pastime in the spacious field : 

There they are privileged ; and he that hunts 

Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong. 

Disturbs the economy of nature's realm. 

Who, when she form'd, designed them an abode. 

The sum is this : If man's convenience, health. 

Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 

Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 

Else they are all — the meanest things that are — 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life. 

As God was free to form them at the first ; 

Who, in His sovereign wisdom, made them all. 

You, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 

To love it too. The spring-time of our years 

Is soon dishonoured and defiled ; in most 
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By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 

To check them. But, alas ! none sooner shoots, 

If unrestrained, into luxuriant growth, 

Than cruelty, most brutish of them all. 

Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 

And righteous limitation of its act. 

By which Heaven moves, in pardoning guilty man ; 

And he that shows none — being ripe in years, 

And conscious of the outrage he commits, — 

Shall seek it and not find it, in his turn. 

Cotrpcr. 

m 

LESSON XXIV. 

NATURE'S PROVISION FOR THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF ANIMALS. 

1. We find that every species of animal is 
provided with the instruments best suited for 
obtaining, devouring, and digesting the food 
which its nature requires, and is also furnished 
with the means of self-defence. 

2. Animals, such as cattle, which feed on grass 
and grain (hence called graminivorous animals), 
have broad flat teeth, with alternate ridges of bone 
and enamel, suited for grinding their food. Those 
of them which ruminate have several stomachs 
adapted for that purpose; but as their food lies 
beneath their feet, they do not require the assist- 
ance of their limbs to lay hold of it : their legs 
and feet are therefore formed only to support and 
move about their bodies, though the hoof some- 
times serves as a weapon of defence, as with the 
horse. Some ruminant animals have horns for 
their defence, others butt with the head. 
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3. The claw of the beast of prey is admirably 
formed for seizing and holding his prey, while he 
has sharp and strong teeth for tearing and crush- 
ing it. . If you have seen a cat (which, though it 
looks so meek and mild, is of the tiger and ,lion 
kind) fall on a mouse, you may imagine how the 
tiger seizes on a deer or goat. 

4. Animals, such as hares, and rabbits, and mice 
(the rodentia^ tribe), have teeth suited for nibbling, 
which is their mode of feeding. The snout of the 
pig and tapir is formed for burrowing, and digging 
up the roots they feed on. . It is well known what 
quick havoc a pig will make in a potato groimd. 

5. These are a few examples of the provision 
for the support and protection of animals which 
has been made by Providence in the formation of 
their bodies. 

6. But it would be all of no avail if they were 
not also endowed with intelligence. Cattle would 
in vain be provided with teeth to grind, and 
stomachs to digest, and food beneath their feet to 
eat, if they had not sense to choose the whole- 
some, and reject the unwholesome herbs of their 
pasture. Beasts of prey would in vain be supplied 
with claws to seize and teeth to tear, if they had 
not sagacity to direct them how to take their prey. 
This intelligence or sagacity which brutes possess 
is called instinct. 

7. The instinct of beasts of prey, such as the lion 
and tiger, directs them chiefly in the capture of 
their food. This food being flesh, and often the 
flesh of animals superior in size to themselves, they 
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do not trust altogether to their own strength, but 
they lie in wait for their prey in the dusk of the 
evening, or they crouch down in the daytime near 
some piece of water where they know that cattle 
and deer come down to drink, and suddenly spring 
upon them, perhaps from a distance of twenty feet. 

8. Sometimes the instinct of the lion leads him 
to terrify his victims by that roar which is so well 
known, or by a still more awful growl which he 
makes, putting his head on the ground, so that 
the sound is conveyed along the earth, and rouses 
up the cattle and deer who are feeding in the 
plain, and to whom it is so terrible that they run 
to and fro in their fright, and become an easy 
prey. 

9. The mstinct of some beasts of prey leads them 
to hunt by the scent. Dogs, wolves, and jackals 
do this. They hunt in packs, by which means 
they have a great advantage over enemies much 
stronger than themselves. 

10. But there is an instinct for self-defence, as 
well as for attack. Cattle and deer know how to 
protect themselves from their enemies. At any 
alarm they assemble, and form a band against the 
invader. The instinct of the horse leads him to 
kick with his hind legs, and he has often thus 
come off victorious against the lion himself. The 
instinct of the deer leads them to take to the 
water in extremity of danger, and crouch in it with 
only their noses above ; thus the scent is lost to 
their pursuers. QotdtmUk. 

1. Rodontia, from a Latin word, rttdenSt which means gnawing. 
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THE SEA. 

1. When we stand upon the sea-shore, and 
behold that immense body of water, stretching 
away on all sides as far as the eye can 
reach ; and when we consider how large a portion 
of the globe is covered in like manner, what a 
noble idea are we hereby enabled to form of the 
immensity of that Being in whose sight the ocean 
is no more than a drop ! 

2. When we see a mass of water rising up by a 
gradual ascent, till the sky seems to descend and 
close upon it, a thought immediately strikes us, — 
what is it which prevents these waters from 
breaking in upon and overflowing the land, as they 
appear in heaps so much above it ? 
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3. Pleasing is the variety of prospect which the 
sea at different times affords us. At one time, calm 
and unruffled, it reflects a bright and beautiful 
image on the light which shines upon it from 
above; at another it is dark and cloudy, stormy 
and tempestuous, agitated from the very bottom, 
and its restless waters cast up mire and dirt. 

4. To behold the ebbing and flowing of the tide 
is an amusement ever new. By this contrivance 
of Divine wisdom, the whole mass of sea water is 
kept in continual motion, which, together with the 
salt contained in it, preserves it from corrupting 
and poisoning the world. 

5. At one part of the day, therefore, the ocean 
seems to be leaving us, and going to other more 
favoured coasts, but at the stated period, as if it 
had only paused to recover itself, it returns again 
by gradual advances, till it arrives at its former 
height. There are an ebb and a flow in all human 
affairs, and a turn of events may render him happy 
who is now miserable; the vessel which is stranded 
may yet be borne upon the waters, may put out 
again to sea, and be blessed with a prosperous 
voyage. 

6. Nor is the sea more wonderful in itself than 
it is beneficial to mankind. From its surface 
vapours are continually arising, drawn upwards by 
the heat of the sun, which, by degrees form into 
clouds, and drop fatness on our fields and gardens, 
causing even the wilderness to smile, and the 
valleys, covered with corn, to laugh and sing. 
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7. Barren and desolate as the sea appears to 
those who only look upon it, and search not into 
it, yet within its bosom are contained creatures 
exceeding in number those that walk and creep 
upon the land. The industry and ingenuity of 
man have found means to draw forth these inhabi- 
tants of the waters from their deep recesses ; and 
while they afford to some an agreeable variety of 
wholesome food, they support multitudes of others 
whose business is to secure them, — ^an employment 
healthy, honest, carried on in peace and quietness, 
without tumult, noise, strife, and bloodshed. 

8. By the invention of shipping, and the art of 
navigation, the sea is made, in reality, to join those 
nations which it appears to divide, the communi- 
cation being often far more easy and expeditious 
by water than it would have been by land. 

9. The riches of both the Indies are wafted to our 
shores ; we sit at home and feast upon the produc- 
tions of every country under heaven, while the 
superfluity of our own commodities is disposed of 
to advantage abroad. A friendly intercourse is 
opened between the most distant lands ; savages 
are hmnanized, and become skilled in the arts 
and sciences. A large vessel, with all its con- 
veniences, constructed in such a manner as to go 
upon the surface of the water, and to brave the 
fury of the winds and waves, is, perhaps, the 
masterpiece of human contrivance. 

10. The sea may likewise be considered as an 
emblem of the world, and what passes therein. 
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Under a smiling, deceitful surface, both conceal 
dangerous rocks and quicksands, on which the 
unskilful mariner will strike and be lost: both 
abound with creatures pursuing and devouring 
each other, the small and weak becoming a prey 
to the great and powerful. 

11. In the voyage of life we may set out with a 
still sea and a fair sky, but, ere long, cares and 
sorrows, troubles and afflictions, overtake us. The 
stormy wind ariseth and lifteth up the waves ; we 
are carried sometimes up to heaven with hope, 
sometimes ^own to the deep with despair, and our 
soul melteth because of trouble. 

12. Then is it that our heavenly Father shows us 
what poor helpless creatures we are without Him, 
and tribulation becomes the parent of devotion. 
If we trust Him, however. He will deliver us out of 
our distress, and we shall arrive safely to the 
desired haven, where all the tossings and agita- 
tions of himian affairs shall cease, and where there 
shall be " no more sea." 

Home. 



LESSON XXTL 

EDWARD THE FIRST'S GRIEF FOR QUEEN 

ELEANOR.^ 

1. The English powers were in array, 
The borders of the kingdom won, 

When settling o'er the conqueror's way 
The shadow of dark death came on. 

It did not thin his bannered host,— 

It took the one he loved the most. 
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A moment's 8pac« he turned aside 
From hie fiied apirit'B steady aim j 

And slowly followed her who died, 
Till to grey WestmioHter they came. 

And whereaoe'er they set her down 

Be fondly reared a cross of stone. 

They rested nigh Northampton's bowers. 
They rested nigh old Watham's shade, 

And when they drew to London's towers 
One more sad halting place they made ; 



Who knows not where King Oharlea's horse 
Had looked so long o'er Charing Cross 1 

They laid her in the minster shade, 
Who should attend bis march no more ; 

And when the burial rites were pud, 
The hour of saddening honours o'er, 

King Edward from the shrine set forth 

And joined his army in the north. 
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5. Chronicled in a stirring page, 

Ruler of spirits stem and rude, — 
Blest by a father's shielded age : 

Branded by death of Wallace^ good ; 
But little time could grief and he 
In outward show keep company. 

6. Yet went no lone thoughts wandering back 

Away from shrine and monument, 
To early memory's distant track, 

When in that shadowing eastern tent, 
The gentle girl from haughty Spain 
Could make the assassin's dagger^ vain ? 

7. No dream of that Sicilian shore* 

Crossing the blue sea citron-isled. 
Where he had stood with Eleanor 

To watch beside their dying child ; 
Or from Caernarvon's towered heights* 
Shown their young lord to Cambria's knights. 

8. The peasant passes by the way 

And looks up to yon graven crest ; 
The pedlar-woman worn and grey 

Sits down upon its step to rest ; 
But never thinks 'twas reared up for 
The love of good Queen Eleanor. 

9. For earthly loves do all pass by, 

And little trace of sorrow leave ; 
The country lad goes whistling nigh 

Where heavy hearts once stopped to grieve. 
And who, but for the bedesman's lore,® 
Now knows the name of Eleanor ? 
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10. Yet it is written, — gure and deep, — 
In one Book undiscemed of men ; 
And guarded well, its leaves shall keep 

Their trust, until the hour when 
The wakening trumpet's solemn breath 
Shall steal upon the ear of death. 



1. Qneen Eleanor died in lincoln- 
shire in the year 1290, whilst accom- 
panying King Edward and his army 
to conquer Scotland. The king 
turned back to bury her in West- 
minster Abbey, and wherever her 
body rested he raised up a beatitiful 
cross to her memory. **We loved 
her tenderly in her lifetime: we do 
not cease to love her in death," said 
Peking. The crosses now remaining 
are Northampton Cross andWathom 
Cross. 

2. Wallace*— A ScottlBh hero, who 
was put to death by King Edward. 

3. TheassasBiii'Bdagger.-Whiist 

Edward was in the Holy Land fighting 



against the Saracens, he was stabbed 
by one of them vi th a poisoned dagger 
whilst sitting in his tent. His wue, 
Eleanor of Castile, a Spanishprlncess, 
sucked the wound and saved^w^ud s 
life. 

4. Sldllaii shore.— Sldly. One of 
their children died here. 

5. CaenuOTOn'S heights.— Caer- 
narvon Castle in North Wales. Ed- 
ward here presented his infant son 
to the Welsh knights, as the first 
Prince of Wales, and who could not 
speak a word of English. 

6. Bedesman oz Beadsman.- a 

man anciently employed in praying 
for another. Lorty poetry. 



LESSON XXVII. 

THE VISION OF MIRZA.'— Part I. 

1. When I was at Grand Cairo^ I picked up 
several Oriental manuscripts, which I have still by 
me. Among others, I met with one entitled " The 
Visions of Mirza," which I have read over with 
great pleasure. I intend to give it to the public 
when I have no other entertainment for them ; and 
shall begin with the first vision, which I have 
translated word for word as follows : — 

2. " On the fifth day of the moon, which, accord- 
ing to the custom of my forefathers, I always keep 
holy, after having washed myself and offered up 
my morning devotions, I ascended the high hills of 
Bagdat,^ in order to pass the rest of the day in 
meditation and prayer. As I was here airing my- 
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self on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a 
profound contemplation on the vanity of human 
life; and passing from one thought to another, 
' Surely,' said I, ' man is but a shadow, and life a 
dream/ 

3. " Whilst I was thus musing, I cast mine eyes 
towards the summit of a rock that was not far from 
me, where I discovered one in the habit of a shep- 
herd, with a little musical instrument in his hand. 
As I looked upon him, he applied it to his lips and 
began to play upon it. The sound of it was exceed- 
ingly sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes 
that were inexpressibly melodious, and altogether 
different from anything I had ever heard. 

4. " They put me in mind of those heavenly airs 
that are played to the departed souls of good men 
upon their first arrival in Paradise, to wear out the 
impressions of their last agonies, and qualify them 
for the pleasures of that happy place. My heart 
melted away in secret raptures. 

6. " I had often been told that the rock before 
me was the haunt of a Genius,* and that several 
who had passed by it had been entertained with 
music ; but I had never heard that the musician 
had before made himself visible. When, by those 
transporting airs which he played, he had raised 
my thoughts to taste the pleasures of his conversa- 
tion, I looked upon him like one astonished. 

6. " Thereupon he beckoned to me, and directed 
me by the waving of his hand to approach the 
place where he sat. I drew near with that rever- 
ence which is due to a superior nature ; and as my 

G 
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heart was entirely subdued by the captivating 

strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet and 
wept. 

7. " The Genius smiled upon me with a look of 
compassion and affability that familiarized him to 
my imagination, and at once dispelled all the fears 
and apprehensions with which I approached him. 
He lifted me from the ground, and taking me by 
the hand, * Mirza,* said he, * I have heard thee in 
thy soliloquies ;^ follow me.' 

8. " He then led me to the highest pinnacle of 
the rock, and placing me on the top of it, ' Cast 
thine eyes eastward,' said he, ' and tell me what 
thou seest.' * I see,' said I, * a huge valley, and a 
prodigious tide of water rolling through it.' * The 
valley that thou seest,' said he, 'is the Vale of 
Misery; And the tide of water that thou seest is 
part of the great tide of Eternity.' ' What is the 
reason,' said I, ' that the tide I see rises out of a 
thick mist at the one end, and again loses itself in 
a thick mist at the other?' 'What thou seest,' 
said he, ' is that portion of Eternity which is called 
Time,' measured out by the sun, and reaching from 
the beginning of the world to its consummation. 

9. " ' Examine now,' continued he, * this sea that 
is bounded with darkness at both ends, and tell 
me what thou discoverest in it.' ' I see a bridge,' 
said I, ' standing in the midst of the tide.' ' The 
bridge thou seest,' said he, ' is Human Life ; consider 
it attentively.' Upon a more leisurely survey of it, 
I foimd that it consisted of threescore and ten 
entire arches, with several broken arches, which. 
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added to those that were entire, made up the 
number to about a himdred. 

10. " As I was counting the arches, the Genius 
told me that this bridge had consisted at first of a 
thousand arches, but that a great flood had swept 
away the rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous 
condition in which I now beheld it. 

11. " ' But tell me further,' said he, * what thou 
discoverest on it ? ' * I see multitudes of people 
passing over it,' said I, * and a black cloud hanging 
on each end of it.* As I looked more attentively, I 
saw several of the passengers dropping through 
the bridge into the great tide that flowed imder- 
neath it * and, upon further examination, perceived 
that there were innumerable trap-doors that lay 
concealed in the bridge, which the passengers no 
sooner trod upon than they fell through them into 
the tide, and immediately disappeared. 

12. " These hidden pit-falls were set very thick 
at the entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of 
people no sooner broke through the cloud, than 
many of them fell into them. They grew thinner 
towards the middle, but multiplied and lay closer 
together towards the end of the arches that were 
entire. 

13. " There were, indeed, some persons, but their 
number was very small, that continued a kind of 
hobbling march on the broken arches; but they 
fell through one after another, being quite tired 
and spent with so long a walk." 

Joseph Addison, 



For Notes, see end of Part II. 
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LESSON XXVIII. 

THE VISION OF MIRZA.— Part II. 

1. " I passed some time in the contemplation of 
this wonderful structure and the great variety of 
objects which it presented. My heart was filled 
with a deep melancholy to see several dropping 
miexpectedly, in the midst of mirth and jollity, 
and catching at everything that stood by them, to 
save themselves. 

2. " Some were looking up towards the heavens 
in a thoughtful posture, and in the midst of a 
speculation stumbled, and fell out of sight. Multi- 
tudes were very busy in the pursuit of bubbles that 
glittered in their eyes and danced before them; 
but often when they thought themselves within 
the reach of them, their footing failed, and down 
they sank. 

3. "In this confusion of objects, I observed 
many with scimitars in their hands, who ran to and 
fro upon the bridge, thrusting several persons on 
trap-doors which did not seem to lie in their way, 
and which they might have escaped had they not 
been thus forced upon them. 

4. "The Genius, seeing me indulge myself on 
this melancholy prospect, told me I had dwelt long 
enough upon it. * Take thine eyes ofi the bridge,' 
said he, ' and tell me if thou yet seest anything 
thou dost not comprehend?' Upon looking up, 
' What mean,' said I, * those great flights of birds 
that are perpetually hovering about the bridge, 
and settling upon it from time to time ? I see 
vultures, harpies,^ ravens, cormorants, and, among 
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many other feathered creatures, several little 
winged boys, that perch in great numbers upon the 
middle arches.' * These,' said the Genius, *are 
Envy, Avarice, Superstition, Despair, Love, with 
the like cares and passions that infest human life.' 

5. " I here fetched a deep sigh. * Alas,' said I, 
* man was made in vain ! How is he given away 
to misery and mortality, tortured in life, and 
swallowed up in death ! ' 

6. " The Genius, being moved with compassion 
towards me, bade me quit so uncomfortable a 
prospect. ' Look no more,' said he, * on man in the 
first stage of his existence, in his setting out for 
Eternity; but cast thine eye on that thick mist 
into which the tide bears the several generations 
of mortals that fall into it.' 

7. " I directed my sight as I was ordered, and 
(whether or no the good Genius strengthened it 
with any supernatural force, or dissipated part of 
the mist that was before too thick for the eye to 
penetrate, I know not, but) I saw the valley open- 
ing at the further end, and spreading forth into an 
immense ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant^ 
running through the midst of it, and dividing it 
into two equal parts. 

8. "The clouds still rested on one half of it, 
insomuch that I could discover nothing in it ; but 
the other appeared to me a vast ocean planted 
with innumerable islands, that were covered with 
fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand 
little shining seas that ran among them. I could 
see persons dressed in glorious habits, with gar- 
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lands upon their heads, passing among the trees, 
lying down by the sides of fountains, or resting on 
beds of flowers; and I could hear a confused 
harmony of singing birds, falling waters, human 
voices, and musical instnunents. 

9. " Gladness grew in me upon the discovery of 
so delightful a scene. I wished for the wings of 
an eagle that I might fly away to those happy 
seats ; but the Genius told me there was no passage 
to them except through the gates of Death, which 
I saw opening every moment upon the bridge. 

10. "'The islands,' said he, 'that lie so fresh 
and green before thee, and with which the whole 
face of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou 
canst see, are more in number than the sands on 
the sea-shore. There are myriads of islands behind 
those which thou here discoverest, reaching further 
than thine eye, or even thine imagination, can 
extend itself. 

11. " These are the mansions of good men after 
death, who, according to the degree and kinds of 
virtue in which they excelled, are distributed 
among these several islands, which aboimd with 
pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suitable 
to the relishes and perfections of those who are 
settled in them. Every island is a paradise ac- 
commodated to its respective inhabitants. Are 
not these, O Mirza ! habitations worth contending 
for ? Does life appear miserable, that gives thee 
opportunities of earning such a reward ? Is death 
to be feared, that will convey thee to so happy an 
existence ? Think not man was made in vain, who 
has such an eternity reserved for him.' 
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12. "I gazed with inexpressible pleasure on 
these happy islands. At length I said, ' Show me 
now, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid under 
those dark clouds which cover the ocean on the 
other side of the rock of adamant.' 

13. " The Genius making me no answer, I turned 
about to address myself to him a second time, but 
I foimd that he had left me. I then turned again 
to the vision which I had been so long contempla- 
ting; but instead of the rolling tide, the arched 
bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothmg but 
the long, hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, 
and camels grazing upon the sides of it." 

Jouph AddUon, 



Joseph Addison was a poet, and 
writer of essays. He was bom in 
Wiltshire in the year 1672. His best 
known writings are his contributions 
to a paper published in his day, 
called the "Spectator." The Vision 
of Mirza was one of these contribu- 
tions. He became a Secretary of 
State in 1717, and died in London 
1719. 

1. The lesion of mna was a 

dream of human life, the duration 
of life being represented by a bridge 
of 70 arches. The accidents and 
diseases that cause death are repre- 
sented by trap-doors and pit-falls, 
through which the travellers fall 
into the river of death. The "many" 
with scimitars, or curved Turkish 
swords, represent the deaths by war. 



Eternity is represented by the " im- 
mense ocean. 

2. Orand Cairo or Cairo, the 
capital of Egypt, on the banks of the 

8. Bagdat or Bagdad, a town on 
the Biver Tigris, in Mesopotamia. 

4. Genlns.— The Eastern name for 
a supernatural being. Thev were 
supposed to inhabit special luaces. as 
mountains, caves, or lonely valleys. 

6. Soliloquies.— Thoughts spoken 
aloud to oneself. 

6. Harpies.— A fabulous kind of 
large bircuk 

7. Adamant.— The name given to 
the hardest kind of rock. 
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TO A SKYLARK. 

1. Ethereal mioatrel ! pilgrim of the eky ! 

Dost thou despise the earth, where cures abound ! 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart aud eye 
Both with thy nest' upon the dewy ground t 
The nest wbiuh thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still ! 

2, To the last point of vision, and beyond, 

Mount, daring warbler l^that love-prompted strain 
(Twist thee and thine a never-faiUng bond) 
Thrilb not the less the bosom of the plain ; 
Yet might'st thou seem, proud privilege!* to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 
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3. Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 
A privacy of glorious light is thine ; 
Whence thou dost pour upon the worid a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 
Type of the wise who soar, but never roam ;^ 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home ! 

WordnooHh (1770-1850). 



1. With thy nest.— The neat of 
the skylark Is buUt upon the ground. 

2. Proud privilege. —You mount 

80 high, that you seem to have lost 
all connection with the earth, and 
not to be inspired, as other birds 



are, by the genial and pleasant 
influence of spring. 

8. Soar, but never roam.— You 

mount upwards, but never wander 
away. 



LESSON XXX. 

SOCIAL TASTES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.— Part I. 

1. It is said that the revolution of 1688^ brought 
four tastes into England, two of which were chiefly 
due to the Queen, Mary,^ and two to her husband, 
William III.^ To Mary was due a passion for 
coloured East Indian calicoes,^ which speedily 
spread through all classes of the community, and 
also a passion for rare and curious porcelain, which 
continued for some generations to be a favourite 
topic with the satirists. This latter taste has 
strangely revived during the last few years, as 
may be seen in every modem drawing-room. 

2. William, on his side, set the fashion of picture- 
collecting, and gave a great impulse to gardening. 
This latter taste, which forms one of the healthiest 
elements in English country life, attained its height 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, and it 
took a form which was entirely new. In the reign 
of Charles II. the parks of Greenwich and St. 
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James's Palace, London, had been laid out by a 
celebrated French gardener, and the taste which 
he made general in Europe prevaDed in England 
in a most exaggerated form. 

3. It appeared as if the main object was to be as 
unlike nature as possible, and to convert garden- 
ing into a strange form of sculpture. The trees 
were carved into cones, or pjnramids, or globes, 
into smooth even walls, or into fantastic groups 
of men and animals. The flower-beds were laid 
out in architectural figures. Long, straight, and 
formal alleys, each one exactly like the other, were 
considered essential to a well-arranged garden. 

4. The passion for gardening, however, at this 
time took some root in England, and the writings 
of Evelyn* did much to extend it. King William 
introduced the fashion of masses oif clipped yews 
forming the avenue or shading the approaches of 
the house, and of imposing iron gates. 

5. But early in the eighteenth century the 
great gardeners — Bridgeman, who died in 1737, 
and Kent, who died in 1748 — originated a new 
form of landscape-gardening, which speedily ac- 
quired an almost imiversal popularity. They 
utterly discarded all attempts to imitate sculp- 
ture, and all uniformity of design, gave free 
scope to the wild and irregular beauties of nature, 
and made it their aim to reproduce, as far as 
possible in a small compass, its variety and its 
freedom. 

6. Addison and Pope*^ laid out their gardens on 
the new plan, and defended it with their pens, and 
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Pope is said to have greatly assisted Kent by his 
advice. The gardens of the Prince of Wales at 
Carlton House were imitated from that of Pope at 
Twickenham. The example was speedily followed. 



and often carried to an absurd excess, so that even 
dead trees were sometimes planted, and every 
straight walk was condemned. This chaise of 
taste, however, was accompanied by a great in- 
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crease in the love of gardening in every part of 
England. 

7. Thousands of new plants were introduced, 
some from Madeira and the West Indies, and 
some from the American colonies. The taste for 
botany was spread still more widely by the publi- 
cation of the works of Linnaeus,* a great Swedish 
botanist, who was the first to suggest a system of 
classification of plants. Though his system is now 
superseded, his writings gave a very great impulse 
to the study of the interesting science of botany. 

8. Landscape-gardening^ is said to have been 
introduced into Ireland by Dr. Delany, and into 
Scotland by Lord Kaimes ; but both countries 
remained in this respect far behind England. At 
Edinburgh a botanical garden appears to have 
existed as early as 1680. In England the love for 
gardens and for botany continually extended, and 
it forms one of the most remarkable features in 
the history of national tastes during the first half 
of the eighteenth century. 

9. In the art of painting, of all the great civilized 
nations England ranked the last. In the beginning 
of the eighteenth century not a single English 
painter or sculptor had taken a permanent place 
in European art, and the number of painters, even 
of third or fourth rate excellence, was very small. 
The principal and most congenial employment of 
the British artist appears to have been the produc- 
tion of the gaudy sign-boards which nearly every 
shopkeeper was then accustomed to hang out 
before his door. 
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10. Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and, above all, 
Charles I. had warmly patronised art. Charles 
was one of the greatest collectors of pictures of his 
time. He purchased some of the most valuable 
collections then to be found in Europe, and 
brought some of the greatest painters who have 
ever lived, especially Rubens and Vandyck,® to 
England. 

11. The only kind of art patronised in this 
country was that of portrait painting, and many 
distinguished painters came over from foreign 
countries to England. One of these, a Dutch 
painter named Vanloo, remained here only four 
years, and accumulated great wealth. 

12. Early in the reign of George II. a painter of 
great and original genius emerged from obscurity, 
who, in a low form of art, attained a high and 
almost a supreme perfection. William Hogarth® 
was bom in London, of obscure parents, in 
1698. He was the first really great English 
painter. 



1. KeTOlUtionofl688.— Theabdi- 
cation of James 11. and selection of 
William III. as King is so called. 

2. WUllain and Mary.— William 

was nephew, and Mary oaughter, of 
James iL Queen Mary died in 1695. 
William died in 1702. 

3. East Indian calicoes.— Cniico 

takes its name from Calicutt a town 
in Hindostan, once celebrated for its 
cotton mannfacture. Calico is now 
made chiefly in Lancashire, from 
cotton imported from the Southern 
States of North America. 

4. Jolin Erdyn, bom 1620, was 
one of the founders of the Royal 
Society, 1662. In 1664 he wrote a 



book called Svlvat on Trees, which 
led to the planting of large numbers. 
He died 1706. 

6. Addison and Pope.— Two cele- 
brated writ^ers. Addison was bom 
1672, died 1719. He was the principal 
writer in the Spectator. Pope was 
bom 1688, died 1744. He was an 
accomplished poet. He lived at 
Twickraiham, near London. 

6. Linnans may be considered the 
founder of the science of botany. 
He was bom 1707, died 1778. 

7. Landscape-gardening.— The 

art of laying out gardens so as to 
combine them with all the natural 
surroundings. 
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8. Rubens and Vandyck.— Two 

of the greatest painters. Rubens was 
bom probably at Antwerp, 1677, died 
1640. He decoi-atod Whitehall, which 
was then one of the Royal Palaces, in 
London, in front of which Charles I. 
was beheaded, January 80th, 1649. 



Vandjfck, also bom at Antwerp, 1599, 
was appointed chief Court-painter to 
Charles I. in 1682, and (Ued 1641. 
His portraits are very celebrated. 

9. WUllam Hogarth.— Bom in 
London 1698, and died there 1764. 
Buried at Chiswick. 



LESSON XXXL 

SOCIAL TASTES OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.— Part II. 

1. During the early part of this century, the 
passion for inland watering places was at its height. 
Bath, under the long reign of Beau Nash,^ fully 
maintained its old ascendancy, and is said to have 
been annually visited by more than 8,000 families. 
A poet of the time, in one of the most brilliant 
satirical poems of the eighteenth century, painted, 
with great skill, its follies and its tastes ; and the 
arbitrary, but not unskilful sway and self-import- 
ant maimers of its great master of the ceremonies, 
were widely celebrated in verse and prose. 

2. Among the commands which he issued there 
is one which is well worthy of a passing notice. 
Between 1720 and 1730 it was observed that young 
men of fashion in London had begun in their morn- 
ing walks to lay aside their swords, which were 
hitherto looked upon as the indispensable signs of 
a gentleman, and to carry walking-sticks instead. 

3. Beau Nash made a great step in the same 
direction by absolutely prohibiting swords^ within 
his dominions, and this was, perhaps, the beginning 
of a change of fashion which appears to have be- 
come general about 1780, and which has a real 
historical importance as reflecting and sustaining 
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the more peaceful habits that were growing in 
society. 

4. In addition to Bath,^ Tunbridge Wells, ^ 
Epsom,^ Buxton,^ and the more modest Islington, '^ 
retained their popularity, and a new rival was 
rising into note. The mineral springs of Chelten- 
ham* were discovered about 1730, and in 1738 a 
regular Spa was built. 

5. Sea-bathing in the first half of the eighteenth 
century is very rarely noticed. Lord Chesterfield, in- 
deed, having visited Scarborough* in 1733, observed 
that it was there commonly practised by both sexes, 
but its general popularity dates only from the 
appearance of a medical work by Dr. Richard 
Russell, " On Glandular Consumption, and the Use 
of Sea-water in Diseases of the Glands," which was 
published in Latin in 1750, and translated in 1753. 
The new remedy acquired an extraordinary favour, 
and it produced a great, permanent, and, on the 
whole, very beneficial change in the national tastes. 
In a few years obscure fishing villages along the 
coast began to assume the dimensions of stately 
watering places. 

6. Before the century had closed, Cowper de- 
scribed, in the following indignant lines, the com- 
mon enthusiasm with which all ages and classes 
rushed for health or pleasure to the sea : — 

** Your prudent grandmammas, ye modem belles, 
Content with Bristol/ Bath,^ and Tunbridge Wells, » 
When health required it, would consent to roam, 
Else more attached to pleasures found at home ; 
But now alike, gay widow, virgin, wife, 
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Ingenious to diversify dull life, 
In coaches, chaises, caravans, and boys. 
Fly to the coast for daily, nightly joys, 
And all, impatient of dry land, agree 
With one consent to rush into the sea." 

7. The favourite occupations of the country 
gentry were field sports. Hawking,^ which had 
been extremely popular in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and which was a favourite 
sport of Charles II.," almost disappeared in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Stag-hunt- 
ing declined with the spread of agriculture, but 
hare-hunting held its ground, and fox-hunting 
greatly increased. 

8. Cricket, which would occupy a distinguished 
place in any modem picture of English manners, 
had apparently but just arisen. The earliest notice 
of it is to be found in some songs written in the 
beginning of the century. It was mentioned as one 
of the amusements of London by a writer in 1720, 
and towards the close of the century it had greatly 
increased. 

Adapted from Leckys " History of England during the Eighteenth 
Century.'* 



1. Beau Nasll, bom 1674, died at 
Bath, 1761. About 1705 he removed 
to Bath, where he became distin- 
guiflhed as a great fop. He got up 
balls and concerts, and became 
master of the ceremonies ; he was 
nicknamed " King of Bath." For a 
time he lived in splendour, but died 
very poor. 

2. Swords were at one time gener- 
ally worn by persons of rank and 
position. This habit often led to 
serious fights in the streets from 
the most Rifling cause. 

8. Tnnbrldge WeUs, in Kent 
Epsom, in Surrey. Boxton, in 
Derbjrshire. Islington, now a popu- 
lous part of London. 



4. Cheltenham, in Gloucestershire, 
about 7 miles N.W. of Gloucester. 

5. Scarborough, on the east coast 
of Yorkshire, now a very celebrated 
watering place. 

6. BrlStoL— The hot weUs there 
were once famous medicinal springs. 

7. Hawking, once a very fashion- 
able sport, sometimes called Falconry. 
Falcons or hawks were trained to 
piu*sue other birds, and were carried 
on the wrist of the sportsman, with 
their heads partly covered, or hooded^ 
untU tiie game was in sight, when 
they were quickly turned off to catch 
their prey. 

8. Charles II. reigned from 1660 
to 1685. 
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MARK ANTONVS' ORATION OVER THE 
BODY OF C£SAR.< 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears , 

I come to bury CtesoT, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do Uvea after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones; 

So let it be with Csesar. The noble Brutus' 

Hath told you Ciesar was ambitious : 

If it were so, it was a grievoue faulty 

And grievously hath Ctesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Bnitus and the rest, 
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10 (For Brutus is an honourable man — 

So are they all, all honourable men,) 

Come I to speak in Ceesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 

But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 

Did this in Csesar seem ambitious 1 

When that the poor have cried, Ceesar hath wept ; — 
20 Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus i3 an honourable man. 

You all did see that, on the Lupercal,* 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition 1 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 
30 You all did love him once, not without cause : 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ) 

judgment ! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason. — Bear with me ; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 
* « « « 

But yesterday the word of Caesar might 

Have stood against the world ; now lies he there. 

And none so poor to do him revereuQe. 

masters, if I were disposed to stir 

iO Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassiiis* wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
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To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 
Than I will wrong such honourable meat. 
But here's a parchment with the seal of Caesar ; 
I found it in his closet, — 'tis his will : 
Let but the commons hear this testament — 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 
50 And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds, — 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy^ 

Unto their issue. 

* « « « 

Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it ; 

It is not meet you know how Csesar loved you. 

You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 

And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 

60 It will inflame you, it will make you mad : 

'Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 

For, if you should, oh, what would come of it ! 
« « « « 

Will you be patient ? will you stay awhile 1 
I have o'ershot myself to tell you of it : 
I fear I wrong the honourable men 

Whose daggers have stabbed Ceesar ; I do fear it. 

• « * * 

You will compel me, then, to read the will ? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Coesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 

70 Shall I descend 1 and will you give me leave 1 

* ♦ ♦ * 

Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far oflP. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

If yon have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
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The first time ever Ciesar pat it on ; 

Twas on a sunmiei^s evening, in his tent, 

That day he OTercame the Nervii : — '^ 

Look ! in this place ran Cassins' dagger through : 

See what a rent the enTions Casea® made : 

Through this the well-heloTed Bmtos stabbed ; 

80 And as he placked his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it. 
As mshing ont of doors to be resolyed 
If Bmtos so unkindly knocked or no ; 
For Bmtusy as yon know, was Caesar's angel : — 
Judge, you gods, how dearly Csesar loved him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms. 
Quite vanquished him: then burst his mighty heart; 

90 And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 

Even at the base of Pompey's statue,* 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar felL — 

Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. — 

Oh, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 

The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what^ weep you when you but behold 

Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here ; 

100 Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors. ^^ 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable : 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not. 
That made them do it : they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
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I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 

I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 

110 That loves my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him : 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 
To stir men's blood ; — I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Show you sweet Csesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb 

mouths. 
And bid them speak for me : but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

120 In every wound of Csesaf, that should move 

The stones of Bome to rise and mutiny. 

SJiakapere, 



1. Mark Antony.— A friend and 
relation of Ceesar. It was the custom 
in Bome, at a funeral for a relative 
or friend to deliver an oration. 

2. C888ar.— A great Roman general 
who was killed in the Senate house, 
March 16th, 44 B.C. 

S. BrutlU.— At one time a friend 
of GsBsar, but afterwards his enemy. 

4. Lupercal.— A place in Bome 
where the public games were held. 

5. C&8B1U8. — A noble Boman, and 
at one time a great friend of G»sar, 



but he afterwards became the authoi 
of the conspiracy to murder Csesar. 

6. Legator-— Anything left by will. 

7. Neryil— The most warUke of 
the Belgic tribes. They lived in the 
N.E. of France. 

8. Casca.— One of the conspirators, 
the first to stab Geasar. 

9. Fompey'B statue.— A statue 

to the Boman general Pompey, set 
up in the Forum. 

10. Traitor. — One who plots 
against his sovereign. 



LESSON XXXIII. 



THE FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS. 

1. I have some fear that an age of reading is 
not always favourable to the cultivation of this 
friendship. I have known both boys and men 
who have looked at books with a kind of hatred, 
as if they were the natural foes of the human 
species. I am far from thinking that these were 
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bad boys or bad men ; nor were they stupid. I 
could trace the dislike, in some cases, to a cause 
which I thought honourable. 

2. The dogs and horses which they did care 
about, and were always on good terms with, they 
regarded as living creatures, who could receive 
affection, and in some measure could return it. 
Their horses could carry them over hills and 
moors ; their dogs had been out with them from 
morning till night, and took interest in the pursuit 
that was interesting them. Books seemed to them 
dead things in stiff bindings, that might be patted 
and caressed ever so much and would take no 
notice, that knew nothing of toil or pleasure, of 
hill or stubble-field, of sunrise or sunsetting, of the 
earnest chase or the feast after it. 

3. Is it not better to leave them in the shelves 
which seemed to be made for them ? Is it not 
treating them most respectfully not to finger or 
soil them, but to secure the services of a house- 
maid who should occasionally dust them ? If books 
are only dead things, if they do not speak to one, 
or answer one when one speaks to them, if they 
have nothing to do with the common things that 
we are busy with — with the sky over our head, 
and the ground under our feet — I think any horse 
or dog, or tree or flower, is a better companion for 
himian beings than they are. 

4. I want to speak to you about a few books 
which exhibit very clearly, I think, what sort of a 
person he was who wrote them, which show him 
to lis. I think we shall find that there is the 
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charm, the worth of the book. He may be writing 
about a great many things ; but there is a man 
who writes ; and when you get acquainted with 
that man, you get acquainted with the book. It 
is no more a collection of letters and leaves ; it is 
afrievd. 

5. I shall begin with a writer who seems to offer 
a great exception to the remark I have just made. 
Since he is the greatest and the best known of aU 
English authors, for him to be an instance against 
me would be a clear proof that I am wrong. 

6. We continually hear this observation, 
" William Shakspere^ is not to be found in any 
of his plays." It is his great and wonderful 
distinction that he is not. Shakspere never 
intrudes himself; he does not want us to know 
what he thought about this matter or that. If 
you look into one corner or another for him, he is 
not there. It would appear, then, according to my 
maxim, as if Shakspere could never be his 
reader's friend. 

7. But that this is not the truth, I think the 
feeling and judgment of the people of England (I 
might say of the continents of Europe and of 
America) might convince you without any 
arguments of mine. For they have been so sure 
that there was a William Shakspere, they were 
so certain that he had a local habitation and a 
name, that they have searched parish-registers, 
himted Doctors' Commons ^ for wills, made 
pilgrimages to Stratford-on-Avon, put together 
traditions about old houses and shops, that thoT 
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might make, if possible, some clear image of him 
in their minds. 

8. I do not know that they have succeeded very 
well. The facts of his biography are few. A good 
deal of imagination has been needed to put them 
together, and to fill up the blanks in them. But 
that only shows how very clear a witness his own 
works give, even when the outward information is 
ever so scanty, of the man he was, and of the 
characteristics which distinguished him from his 
fellows. 

9. If you ask me how this can be so, when he 
does not put himself forward, or give his own 
opinions, I answer. Have you found that the man 
who is in the greatest hurry to tell you all that he 
thinks about all possible things, is the friend that 
is best worth knowing ? Have you found that the 
one who talked most about himself and his own 
doings is the most worth knowing ? Do you not 
generally become rather exhausted with men of 
this kind? Do not you say sometimes, in 
Shakspere's own words, " I do see to the bottom 
of this same Justice Shallow ;^ he has told me all 
he has to tell. There is no reserve in him, 
nothing that is worth searching after "? 

10. On the other hand, have you not met with 
some men who very rarely spoke about their own 
impressions and thoughts, who seldom laid down 
the law, and yet who you were sure had a fund of 
wisdom within, and who made you partakers of it 
by the light which they threw on the earth in 
which they were dwelling, especially by the kindly. 
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humorous, pathetic way in which they interested 
you about your fellow-men, and made you 
acquainted with them ? 

11. Of this class Shakspere is the most re- 
markable specimen. He throws himself with 
the heartiest and most genial sympathy into the 
feelings of all, he understands their position and 
curcumstances, he perceives how each must have 
been affected by them. He is so much of a man 
himself that he can enter into the manhood of 
people who are the farthest off from hun, and with 
whom he has the least to do. And so I believe 
his books may become most valuable friends to us. 

12. Every now and then, one discovers signs 
how Shakspere as an individual man had fought 
and suffered. His main work, however, is not to 
do this, but to help us m knowmg ourselves— the 
past history of our land, the people we are con- 
tinually meeting. And any book that does this 
is surely a friend. 



1. William Shakspere, the 

author of splendid dramas^ bom at 
Stratford-on-Avon, 1564. Married 
early. Went up to London to make 
his fortune, and became manager 
and proprietor of the Qlobe Theatre, 
Blackfriara, London: he became a 



F, D, Maurice (1806-1872). 

man of wealth, returned to Stratford, 
where he died, 1616. 

2. Doctors' Commons.— A place 
in London where wills are preserved. 

3. Justice ShaUow. — One of 
Shak8i)ere's characters. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

THE SUNBEAM. 

1. Thou art do lingerer in monarch's hall; 
A joy thou art, and a wealth to all ; 

A bearer of hope unto lanrt and sea — 
Sunheam ! what gift has the world like thee 1 

2. Thou art walking the billowa, and Ocean smiles — 
Thou haat touch'd with glory hia thousand isleB ; 
Thou haft lit up the shipe and the feathery foam, 
And gladden'd the sailor like words from home. 

3. To the solemn depths of the forest shades, 

Thou art streaming on through their green arcades, 
And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow, 
Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 

4. I look'd on the mountains — a vapoiu: lay, 
Folding their heights in its dark array ; 
Thou brokest forth — and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 
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5. I look'd on the peasant's lowly cot — 
Something of sadness had wrapped the spot ; 
But a gleam of thee on its casement fell, 

And it laugh'd into beauty at that bright spell. 

6. To the earth's wild places a guest thou art, 
Flushing the waste like the rose's heart ; 
And thou scomest not, from thy pomp, to shed 
A tender light on the ruin's head. • 

7. Thou tak'st through the dim church-aisle thy way, 
And its pillars from twilight flash forth to day. 
And its high, pale tombs, with their trophies old. 
Are bathed in a flood of burning gold. 

8. And thou turnest not from the humblest grave, 
Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 
Thou scatter'st its gloom like the dreams of rest, 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 

9. Sunbeam of summer ! oh ! what is like thee ) 
Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea ! 

One thing is like thee, to mortals given. 
The faith touching all things with hues of Heaven. 

Mrs, ffeinans. 



LESSON XXXV. 

CONTENTMENT. 



1. This virtue does indeed produce, in some 
measure, all those effects which the alchymist^ 
usually ascribes to what he calls the philosopher's 
stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it does the 
same thing, by banishing the desire for them. If it 
cannot remove the disquietudes arising out of a 
man's mind, body, or fortune, it makes him easy 
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under them. Among the many methods which 
might be made use of for the acquiring of this 
virtue, I shall only mention the two following. 
First of all, a man should always consider how 
much he has more than he wants; and then, 
secondly, how much more unhappy he might be 
than he really is. 

2. First of ^11, a man should always consider 
how much he has more than he wants. I am 
wonderfully pleased with the reply which a wise 
Greek^ made to one who condoled him* upon the 
loss of a farm. " Why," said he, " I have three 
farms still, and you have but one ; so that I ought 
rather to be afflicted for you than you for me." 

3. On the contrary, foolish men are more apt to 
consider what they have lost than what they possess ; 
and to fix their eyes upon those who are richer 
than themselves, rather than on those who are 
imder greater difficulties. All the real plea- 
sures of life lie in a narrow compass ; but it is the 
humour of mankind to be always looking forward, 
and straining after one who has got the start of 
them in wealth and honour. 

4. For this reason, as there are none can be 
properly called rich, who have not somewhat more 
than they want ; there are few rich men in any of 
the politer nationlls* but those who are among the 
middle sort** of people, who keep their wishes 
always within their fortunes, and have more wealth 
than they know how to enjoy. Persons of a higher 
rank live at best in a kind of splendid poverty, 
and are perpetually wanting, because, instead of 
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resting content in the solid pleasures of life, they 
endeavour to outvie one another in shadows and 
appearances. 

5. Men of sense have at all times heheld with 
a great deal of mirth this silly game that is playing 
over their heads, and by contracting their desires, 
enjoy all that secret satisfaction which others are 



always in search of. The truth is, this ridiculous 
chase after imaginary pleasures cannot he suffi- 
ciently exposed, as it is the great source of those 
evils which generally undo a nation. Let a man's 
estate be what it will, he is a poor man if he does 
not live within it, and naturally sets himself to 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

CATO'Si SOLILOQUY* ON THE IMMORTALITY 

OF THE SOUL. 

It must be so — Plato, ^ thou reason'st well — 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality 1 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 

Of falling into nought 1 Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 

'Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 

Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 

Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass ! 

The wide, th' unbounded prospect lies before me ; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 

Here will I hold. If there's a Power above us, 

(And that there is all nature cries aloud. 

Through all her works,) He must delight in virtue ; 

And that which He delights in must be happy. 

But when, or where I — this world was made for Ceesar ; 

I'm weary of conjectures — this sword must end them. 

Thus am I doubly arm*d ; my death and life, 

My bane and aiitidote,^ are both before me. 

This in a moment brings me to an end ; 

But this informs me I shall never die. 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years, 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

From " T?ie Tragedy of Cato,'' by Joseph Additon, 



1. Cato.— A diitlDguiBlwil Bonuu 
patzlot, who determined to kill bba- 
Mlf nther tluui lire to see CasHT'i 
Tlotary. He died Bt UUca, In Afrisi, 
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,ble dialogue, caUed Pliadim, 



wmpeDH. nil, (be 
_ in Us htknd, will klU 

me, but ikii. the soul, can narar die. 



LESSON XXXVII. 

ON THE PLEASURES TO BE DERIVED FROM 
THE STUDY OF GEOLOGY. 
1. Geology* is the science that teaches us all that 
can be known of the materials of which our earth 
is composed. Every one has noticed that the 
surface of the earth is not in every place exactly 
alike, either in colour, or material; indeed, j£ 
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people will only use their eyes, they will soon be 
led to observe what a very great difference there is 
in the soils, or rocksy as geologists term them, that 
compose the " crust of the earth," and if they use 
their understanding, they will naturally wish to 
know the causes of the various differences they see 
around them. 

2. Geology is the science that explains, in its 
widest sense, the past and present history of our 
globe. It is a science that affords to those who 
study it, the greatest delight. It adds enjoyment 
and interest to the country walk, to the railway 
journey, and to the sea-side visit. 

3. If we examine a sandpit, a quarry, or a sea 
cliff, we often find the rocks arranged in beds, 
or strata, as they are termed, of various thick- 
nesses and shades of colour. In some places 
the beds are perfectly level, in others inclined, 
and in some nearly upright. In some parts of 
the country we find "rock" is chalk, in others 
sand, in others clay, and in others gravel. 

4. The geologist is able to explain the causes of 
the changes which have taken place in the earth's 
history, by considering certain operations which 
are silently and regularly going on at the present 
day. For instance, we find that the flooded river 
is wearing away the banks, and carrying the mud 
and sand down to the mouth, where it is deposited 
in the mud banks at the estuary. We also 
find the waves of the sea wearing away the 
hardest sea cliffs, and depositing the sand and other 
worn matter at the sea bottom. Many of the 
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districts around our coasts, and large deltas, like 
Holland, were once sea bottoms, and the hardened 
strata now composing the soil was once mud, sand, 
and other matters deposited in strata, by the 
agency of water. 

5. When the geologist visits a hilly limestone 
district, he often remarks on the weathered and 
whitened appearance of the rocks. But if he 
examines them minutely, he will soon find that 
their apparently hard and impervious * surface is 
being slowly worn away by the agencies of rain 
and the carbonic acid gas in the air. 

6. There is another great force at work (happily, 
at the present time, not active in our own country) 
altering the elevation of the earth's surface. It is 
known as the volcanic^ agency. This force, in some 
countries, especially in South America, is heaving 
up plains into hills, raising up the sea beaches for 
himdreds of miles along the coast, and depressing 
them in others. It is also throwing up immense 
masses of molten rock from the numerous volca- 
noes, and this matter, when cooled, assumes the 
fantastic and contorted shapes we find in the 
volcanic rocks of this country. 

7. The most wonderful agency, however, in alter- 
ing the surface of the earth is the coral insect. 
This minute animal abstracts lime from the sea 
water, and with it builds up immense reefs of coral, 
thousands of miles in length, and these become the 
foundations of the nimierous coral islands which 
stud, like stars, the oceans of warmer latitudes. 

8. We gather, from considering the above agen- 
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cies, that the operations of nature are one continual 
change — a wasting a,wa,y in one place, and a recon- 
struction, or building up, in another. We also 
learn that these forces are just as active in the 
present time of the earth's history as in past ages. 
9. Every foot of land, even the tops of some of 
the highest moimtains, has, at one time, been 
under the sea. What is now sand was once hard 
rock, and what is now rock will, perhaps, in future 
ages become sand. Most of our beautiful valleys 
were once river beds, and the smiling plains, with 
their populous cities, were at one period sea bot- 
toms, inhabited by great sea monsters of a totally 
different kind to any that are found on the earth's 
surface at the present day. a. a 



1. QwAogy, from two Greek words, 
ge^ the earth, and logos, science, that 
is, the science of the earth, 

2. ImperylOOS.— Not to be pene- 



mpe] 

I, m>: 



trated, m>m three Latin words, im. 



not ; per, through ; and via, a way — 
no tocw throvLgh it. 

S. Volcanic, from Vvleaai, the 
Boman god of fire. Volcanoes are 
burning mountains. 



LESSON XXXVIIL 

THE DIGNITY OF WORK. 

1. There is a nobleness, and even sacredness in 
work. Were he never so benighted, forgetful of 
his high calling, there is always hope in a man 
who actually and earnestly works. In idleness 
alone is there perpetual despair. Work, never so 
mean, is in communication with nature ; the real 
desire to get work done will itself lead one more 
and more to truth, to nature's appointments and 
regulations, which are truth. 

2. The latest message of good tidings in this 
world is. Know thy work and do it. Know thyself^ 
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was the message given to the Greeks of old. Long 
enough has that poor "self" of thine tormented 
thee ; thou wilt never get to know it, I believe ! 
Think it not thy business, this of knowing thyself; 
thou art an unknowable individual; know what 
thou canst work at ; and work at it like a Hercules^! 
That will be thy better plan. 

3. By work foul jungles are cleared away, fair 
seedfields rise instead, and stately cities ; and 
withal the man himself first ceases to be a jungle 
and foul imwholesome desert thereby. 

4. Consider how, even in the meanest sorts of 
Labour, the whole soul of a man is composed into a 
kind of real harmony, the instant he sets himself 
to work! Doubt, desire, sorrow, remorse, indig- 
nation, despair itself, all these lie surrounding the 
soul of the poor day worker, as of every man ; but 
he bends himself with free valour against his task, 
and all these are stilled, all shrink murmuring far 
off into their caves. The man is now a man. The 
blessed glow of Labour in him, is it not a purifying 
fire, wherein all poison is burnt up, and of sour 
smoke itself there is made bright blessed flame ? 

5. Destiny, on the whole, has no other way of 
cultivating us. A formless chaos^, once set it 
revolving, grows round and ever rounder ; ranges 
itself, by mere force of gravity, into regular courses ; 
it is no longer a chaos, but a round compacted 
world. What would become of the earth did she 
cease to revolve ? In the poor old earth, so long 
as she revolves, all irregularities are incessantly 
becoming regular. 
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6. Hast thou looked on the potter's wheel, — one 
of the most venerable of objects ; old as the 
Prophet Jeremiah* and far older ? Rude lumps of 
clay, how they spin themselves lip by mere quick 
whirling, into beautiful circular dishes. And fancy 
the most industrious potter, but without his wheel ; 
reduced to make dishes, or rather shapeless botches, 
by mere kneading and baking ! 

7. Even such a potter would destiny be with a 
human soul that would only rest and lie at ease, that 
would not work or spin! of an idle imrevolving 
man the kindest destiny, like the most skilful 
potter without his wheel, can bake and knead 
nothing other than a botch ; let her spend on him 
what expensive colouring or gilding she will, he is 
but a botch. Let the idle think of this. 

8. Blessed is he who has found his work; let 
him ask no other blessedness. He has a work, a 
life-purpose; he has found it, and will follow it. 
Labour is life; from the inmost heart of the 
worker rises the sacred life-essence breathed into 
him by Almighty God; from his inmost heart 
awakens him to all nobleness, — to all knowledge, 
so soon as work fitly begins. 

9. And then, patience, courage, perseverance, 
openness to light, readiness to own thyself mis- 
taken, to do better next time — all these virtues in 
wrestling with the dim brute powers around thee, 
in ordering of thy fellows, in true honest work, and 
nowhere else, wilt thou continually learn. 

10. And who art thou that braggest of thy life 
of idleness ? Looking up, looking down, around, 
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behind or before, seest thou jiny idle hero, saint, or 
god ? Not a vestige* of one. In the heavens, in 
the earth, in the waters under the earth, is none 
like unto thee. Thou art an original figure in this 
creation. One monster there is in the world — the 
Idle Man. 

CarlyU, " Past and Pretent *' (1796-1881). 

8. OliaOB. — A Greek name given to 
anything in utter diflorder. It is 
specially used to describe the ori- 
ginal state of the earth when it was 
" without form and void. " (Oenesis 
1., 2.) 

4. Jereilllah.-See Ch. xviii.,vy.3-6. 

5. VeStlgO'-Pi^iu Latin vestigium^ 
a foot-track ; that is, not the slight- 
est trace is to be found. 



1. "Enow tbyself" was the great 
maxim taught bv Socrates, the most 
celebrated of the philosophers of 
andent Greece. 

2. Hercules, a fabled demigod of 
Greek and Latin mythology, was 
distinguished for his immense 
strength, and was the ideal hera 
of olden times. A man of great 
strength now is often said to be a 
man of herculean frame. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

THE PARTING OF MARMION^ AND 

DOUGLAS. 

Not far advanced was morning day, 

When Marmion did his troop array, 
To Surrey's^ camp to ride ; 

He had safe-conduct for his band, 

Beneath the rojal seal and hand, 
And Douglas gave a guide. 

The ancient earl, with stately grace, 

Would Clara® on her palfrey* place ; 

And whispered, in an under-tone, 
" Let the hawk stoop, his prey is flown." 

The train from out the castle drew ; 

But Marmion stopped to bid adieu : — 

" Though something I might plain," he said, 
" Of cold respect to stranger guest. 

Sent hither by your king's behest. 
While in Tantallon*s towers^ I stayed, 

Part we in friendship from your land. 

And, noble earl, receive my hand." 
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But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : 
" My manors, halls, and bowers shall still 
Be open, at my sovereign's will, 
To each one whom he lists, howe'er 
Unmeet to be the owner's peer : 
My castles are my king's alone, 
From turret to foundation stone ; — 
The hand of Douglas is his own, 
And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp." 

Burned Marmion's swarthy cheek like fire. 
And shook his very frame for ire. 

And — " This to me ! " he said ; — 
" An 'twere not for thy hoary beard. 
Such hand as Marmion's had not spared 

To cleave the Douglas' head ! 
And, first, I tell thee, haughty peer. 
He who does England's message here. 
Although the meanest in her state. 
May well, proud Angus,® be thy mate ! 
And, Douglas, more I tell thee here. 

Even in thy pitch of pride. 
Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, — 
(Nay, never look upon your lord. 
And lay your hands upon your sword), — 

I tell thee thou'rt defied ! 
And if thou saidst I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied ! " 
On the earl's cheek the flush of rage 
O'ercame the ashen hue of age. 
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Fierce he broke forth : — *' And darest thou, then, 
To beard the lion in his den, 

The Douglas in his hall ? 
And hopest thou hence unscathed to go 1 — 
No, by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no ! — 
Up drawbridge, grooms ! — what, warder, ho ! 

Let the portcullis fall."^ 

Lord Marmion turned, — well was his need, — 
And dashed the rowels® in his steed, 
Like arrow through the archway sprung — 
The ponderous gate behind him rung : 
To pass there was such scanty room. 
The bars, descending, razed his plume ! 

Sir WaUer ScoU, 



Sir Walter Scott was a cele- 
brated novelist, bom at Edinburgh, 
1771, died 1832. He wrote a lu^e 
number of novels in prose and verse. 

1. Marmion.— Lord Marmion was 
an English 8oldier,8ent on an embassy 
to the Scottish King, and by him put 
under the protection of Lord Douglas. 
Lord Douglas, at the request of his 
sovereign, entertained mm, but re- 
fused to shake hands with him. 
Marmion was killed shortly after- 
wards at the battle of Flodden Field. 

2. Snrrey.— The Earl of Surrey, 
who commanded the English army 
at the battle of Flodden Field, in the 
reign of Henry VIIL 



8. Clara.— An English lady, whom 
Marmion wanted to marry. 

4. Palf^y. — A Hmall horse, 
usually ridden by ladies. 

5. Taatallon'B towers.— One of 

the castles of Lord Douglas, on the 
sea coast of East Lothian. 

6. AngMW- — One of the titles of 
Lord Douglas, who was Earl Angus. 

7. Portcnllls. — A latticed gate, 
made of iron or strong wood, which 
worked in a slide, and fell down 
easily by its own weight. 

8. Rowels. — Spurs with small 
wheels, on which were fixed sharp 
spikes. 
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LESSUN XL. 

FOSSILS. 

1, In a former chapter on Geology, we spoke of 
the various causes that have altered or modified the 
appearance of the earth's surface, and of the forma- 
tion, by the action of water, of the stratified rocks. 
Now, if we examine carefully the substance of 
these rocks, we find scattered here and there 
amongst them certain organic bodies, which, 
although now petrified, certainly had, at one time, 
an animal or vegetable origin. To these sub- 
stances the term fossil has been given, a word 
derived from the Latin word fossua (dug up). 

2. If we ask ourselves by what process these 
bodies have become encased with stone, how it is 
that in the solid parts of hard rocks, delicate shells, 
well marked and defined leaves, fiowers and hruits, 
impressions of raindrops, footprints of birds, entire 
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and perfect skeletons of fishes, reptiles, and land 
animals (found in some places, as in coal mines, 
hundreds of feet below the present level of the 
surface) should be found, we must look to what is 
actually taking place at the present day for an 
explanation. 

3. If we visit an estuary of a large river, we 
generally find large banks of mud and silt. These 
are the washings of the river from the banks, of 
the basin which it drains. In times of floods 
immense quantities of matter are brought down, 
and the water assumes the muddy or clayey colour 
of the soil of the district. The water also brings 
down dead fish, shells, inserts, land animals which 
have been drowned, trees, fruits, and flowers. At 
the mouth of the river the water loses its velocity, 
and begins to settle down, and the animal and 
vegetable remains, floating about in it, are gently 
buried in the soft silt or mud. 

4. In the course of ages, perhaps, a new river 
bed is formed, or the estuary becomes elevated, 
and the soft mud with its animal and vegetable 
matter, impregnated with lime, iron, and other 
substances held in solution by the water, becomes 
consolidated into hard strata or stone, and will 
give information to generations yet to come, of 
the species of the animal and vegetable kingdom 
that exist at the present day. 

6. To the geologist a stone quarry is like an open 
page of the world's book, and the fossils scattered 
hither and thither about the rocks are the symbols, 
or letters, that speak to him of the world's history 
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ages before. They tell him the climate that existed 
in the place when the rocks were first laid down, 
the kinds of fishes that inhabited the seas, the 
plants that grew on the land, and the animals that 
roamed amongst them. They even give him the 
date (though not in years, but in epochs of time) 
when the rocks (in comparison with others) were 
laid down. 

6. Geologists, by examining carefully, and com- 
paring the fossils found in the various stratified 
rocks with each other, have been enabled to arrange 
the strata into various systems, and very wonderful 
and important information has been gained of the 
various changes that have taken place in animal 
and vegetable life at diflferent epochs. By means 
of fossils, geologists have ascertained that very 
great changes have taken place in the climate of this 
country. At one epoch it was arctic in character, 
large glaciers filled the mountain valleys of Wales 
and Scotland, and immense icebergs floated down 
the seas and deposited masses of rocks from Wales 
and Cumberland in the sandy bottom of an ocean, 
whose bed now forms part of the midland counties 
of England. 

7. At another period a humid semi-tropical 
climate prevailed, and huge tree ferns and tall 
reeds covered the wide morasses of the land, and 
formed the vast accumulations of vegetable matter 
that have, in the course of ages, been consolidated 
into the coal measures. 

8. At another time the climate was tropical; 
large herds of elephants roamed over the plains, 
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and huge lions and cave bears inhabited the lime' 
stone districts of Devon and Derbyshire. 

9. Lastly came the temperate climate that exists 
at the present day, and in the peat mosses and 



recent river deposits we find the fossils to he those 
of animals and vegetables very ^similar in structure 
to those that live at the present time. 
10. The study of geology, indeed, opens up a vast 
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field of thought, and is one of the most health- 
giving of all sciences. Only a small outlay is 
required; a text-book, a hammer and a bag to 
carry the specimens. With these the collector 
can wander into the quarries, the mountain glens, 
and under the sea cliffs, and add health to his 

body, and culture to his mind. 

A, c. 



LESSON XLI. 

ANIMAL LIFE. 



1. Living bodies are usually divided into the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. It may seem at 
first sufficiently easy to make the distinction be- 
tween an animal and a plant ; and, as long as we 
confine our views to the higher orders of animated 
beings, there is no room for doubt. 

2. But when we descend in the scale to the radi- 
ated animals,^ which present no distinct nervous 
system, no organs of sensation, no observable mode 
of communication with the external world ; it then 
becomes necessary to inquire more accurately into 
the peculiar points, which should decide us to 
arrange them under the one class, or the other. 

3. Perhaps the most certain of these, is the pres- 
ence of a digestive organ. Cuvier^ mentions three 
other marks of distinction, which, however, are by 
no means so general. They are, the presence of 
nitrogen, the existence of a circulation, and 
respiration. 

4. Nitrogen, it is true, exists in all animal bodies, 
but all vegetables, likewise, contain it, and some in 
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considerable quantities, as the extensive classes of 
fungi,^ In cafeiuy a principle extracted from coffee, 
there is actually a greater amount of it than in 
most animal substances. Circulation is not found 
to exist in the lowest class of animals. As for re- 
spiration, the leaves of plants so exactly resemble, 
in their action, the lungs of animals, that they are 
now familiarly spoken of as respiratory organs. 

6. What life is, we know not ; what life does, we 
know well. Life counteracts the laws of gravity. 
If the fluids of our bodies followed the natural 
tendency of fluids, they would descend to our feet 
when we stood, or to our backs when we lay. The 
cause why they do not may bd referred immedi- 
ately to the action of the heart and vessels ; but it 
is evident that they derive that power from life. 

6. Life resists the effects of mechanical powers, — 
Friction, which will thin and wear away a dead 
body, actually is the cause of thickening a living 
one. The skin on a labourer's hand is thickened 
and hardened, to save it from the effects of constant 
contact with rough and hard substances. 

7. The feet of the African, who, without any 
defence, walks over the burning sands, exhibit 
always a thickened covering ; and a layer of fat, a 
bad conductor of heat, is found deposited between 
it and the extremities of the nerves. — Pressure, 
which thins inorganic matter, thickens living 
matter. A tight shoe produces a com, which 
is nothing more than hardened skin. The same 
muscle, that with ease raised a hundred pounds 
when alive, is torn through by ten when dead. 
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8. Life pi'eventa chemical ogeTicy, The body, 
when left to itself, soon begins to decay; the 
several parts of which it is composed, no longer 
under the influence of a higher controlling power, 
yield to their chemical affinities ; new combinations 
are formed ; ammonia, hydrogen, and other gases 
are given off, and nothing remains but dust. 
This never happens during life. 

9. Life modifies the power of lieat Beneath a 
tropical sun, or within the arctic circle, the tem- 
perature of the human body is found unaltered, 
when examined by the thermometer.* Some have 
exposed themselves to air heated above the point 
at which water boils; yet a thermometer, placed 
under the tongue, stood at the usual height of 
about OS'' ; and the sailors, who, under Captain 
Parry, wintered so near the north-pole, when ex- 
amined in the same way, constantly afforded the 
same results. 

10. Finally, life is the cause of the constant changes 
that are going forward in our bodies. From the 
moment that our being commences, none of the 
materials of which we are composed continue 
stationary. Food is taken in, and, by the action 
of what are termed the assimilating functions, 
becomes part of our composition; while, on the 
other hand, the materials of which our frame 
had been built up, being now unfit any longer 
for the performance of the necessary duties, are 
expelled from the system. 



1. Radiated n«<niaia— AniTnAia 8. FiuigL— An Order of planti 

whose bodies have a kind of geome- eluding mushroums, toadstools, 
trical shape, as the star fish. 

2. Cayler>-A distinguished French 
naturalist, bom 1769, died 1882. 



8. FnngL— An order of plants, in- 
cluding mushroums, toadstools, &c. 

4. Tli6rmometer.-An instrument 
for measui^g heat. 
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LS380K XLII. . 

INFLUENCE OF PRINTING. 

1. Hero-gods, prophets, poets, priests, are forms of 
heroism that belong to the old ages, and make their 
appearance in the remotest times ; some of them 
have ceased to be possible long since, and cannot 
any more show themselves in this world. The 
hero as Tuan of letters is altogether a product of 
these new ages ; and so long as the wondrous art 
of writing, or of ready -writing which we call print- 
ing, subsists, be may be expected to continue, as 
one of the main forms of heroism, for all future 
ages. 

2. Our pious fathers, feeling well what import- 
ance lay in the speaking of man to men, founded 
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churches and made endowments; everywhere in 
the civilized world there is a pulpit, that therefrom 
a man with the tongue may, to best advantage, 
address his fellow-men. They felt that this was 
the most important thing ; that without this there 
was no good thing. ;It is a right pious work, that 
of theirs : beautiful to behold ! 

3. But now with the art of writing, with the art 
of printing, a total change has come over that 
business. The writer of a book, is not he a preacher 
preaching, not to this parish or that, on this day 
or that, but to all men in all times and places ? 

4. Certainly the art of writing is the most mir- 
aculous of all things man has devised. In books 
lies the soul of the whole past time ; the audible 
voice of the past, when the body and substance of 
it has altogether vanished like a dream. To look 
at teaching, for instance. Universities are a notable 
respectable product of the modem ages. Their 
existence is modified, to the very basis of it, by the 
existence of books. 

5. Universities arose while there were yet no 
books procurable ; while a man, for a single book, 
had to give an estate of land. That, in those cir- 
cumstances, when a man had some knowledge to 
communicate, he should do it by gathering the 
learners round him, face to face, was a necessity 
for him. We read of thirty thousand students 
attending the lectures of one professor in days 
when books were things all but unknown except 
to the wealthy few. And thus for any other teacher 
who had also something of his own to teach, there 
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was a great convenience opened. So many thou- 
sands eager to learn were already assembled yonder; 
of all places the best place for him was that. For 
any third teacher it was better still ; and grew ever 
the better, the more teachers there came. 

6. It only needed now that the King took notice 
of this new fact, and combined the various schools 
into one school ; gave it buildings, privileges, 
encouragements, and named it University,^ or 
School of all Sciences; and there was the Univer- 
sity, the model of all future universities, which 
down even to these days, for six centuries now, 
have gone on to found themselves. 

7. It is clear, however, that with this simple 
circumstance, the facility of getting books, the 
whole conditions of the business from top to bottom 
were changed. The teacher needed not now to 
gather men personally round him, that he might 
speak to. them what he knew; print it in a book, 
and all learners far and wide, for a trifle, had it 
each at his own fireside, much more effectually to 
learn it. 

8. Doubtless there is still peculiar virtue in 
speech. There is, one would say, and must ever 
remain while man has a tongue, a distinct province 
for speech as well as for writing and printing. In 
regard to all things this must remain ; to univer- 
sities among others. But the limits of the two 
have nowhere yet been pointed out, much less put 
in practice. If we think of it, all that a university 
can do for us, is still but what the first school 
began doing — teach us to read. We learn to read, 
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in various languages, in various sciences ; we learn 
the alphabet and letters of all manner of books. 

9. But the place where we are to get knowledge 
is the books themselves. It depends on what 
we read, after all manner of professors have done 
their best for us. The true university of these 
days is a collection of books. 

CarlyU (1796-1881). 



PrlntlllK first Evented In Ger- 
many in the 15th century, and In- 
troduced into England by William 
Cazton about 1477. 

1. UnlversitleB were first foimded 
in the 12th century. Axnong the 



oldest are those of Bologna, in Italy, 
about 1158, and of Paris, about 1200. 
Oxford and Cambridge are the seats 
of the two largest and oldest in 
England. 



LESSON XLIII. 

MAN'S IGNORANCE OF THE FUTURE. 

Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know. 
Or who could suffer being here below ) 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food. 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 
Oh blindness to the future ! kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle mark'd by heaven ; 
Who sees with equal eye,^ as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd. 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 
Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar ; 
Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore. 
What future bliss, ^ He gives not thee to know. 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 
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Man never w, but always to 6e, blest :® 
The soal, uneasy and confin'd from home,* 
Bests and expatiates in a life to come. 
Lo ! the poor Indian, ^ whose untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind ; 
His soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk,^ or milky way; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, a humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced. 
Some happier island in the watery waste. 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
To Be,^ contents his natural desire, 
He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire ; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 

His faithfid dog shall bear him company. 

Pope (1688-1744). 



1. With equal eye.-Wlth impartial 
eye. The meaniiig is that God cares 
for great and small ; nothing is over- 
looked or forgotten by Bun, See 
St. Matthew x., 29. 

2. Wliat future bUss, that is, in 
what future bliss shall consist. 

3. Man never IS, but always TO 

BE, blest.— Man's happiness is never 
in the present, but in the future. 

[This line may well be given to 
advanced pupils, as an excellent 
exercise in punctuation.] 

4. Confined firom home, that is, 
shut out from heaven, as its rightful 
home. 

5. Lo I the poor Indian.— These 

fourteen lines have been much ad- 
mired for their finish and taste. By 
' ' Indian " is meant one of the original 



inhabitants found in North America 
by the Spaniards. In their mistaken 
zeal for Christianity the Spaniards 
treated these Indians very cruelly, 
and reduced them to slavery, and 
thus the Indian tribes leamt to 
hate the Christians. 

6. Solar walk.— The path of the 
sun, that is, tlie ecliptic. The Indian 
knows nothing of that or of the 
milky way in the heavens. 

7. to BE, contents his natural 
desire.— The Indian will be con- 
tented simply to be, or to exist, if 
he can have his dog with him. He 
has some idea of a heaven hereafter, 
but a very poor and imperfect idea. 
He shall no longer be a slave to a 
Christian master there. 
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LCtiSON XLIV. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF LEAVES. 

1. If the leaves of a tree be stripped off, the 
fruit comes to nothing. This is exemplified every 
year in gooseberry bushes, the leaves of which have 
been devoured by caterpillars; and though the 
fruit trees of warm climates, partly naturalized with 
us,^ grapes and peaches, for instance, ripen their 
fruit sooner, perhaps, if partially deprived of their 
leaves ; yet, if that practice be carried too far, the 
fruit perishes. 

2. The white mulberry, indeed, cultivated in the 
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south of Europe for the food of silkworms only, . 
bears wonderfully the loss of its foliage three or 
four times a year. These facts have led some to 
think that leaves were merely a clothing, or a pro- 
tection against cold and heat. Though this is 
undoubtedly true, still it is a very small part of the 
use of leaves. 

3. That leaves give out moisture, or are organs 
of insensible perspiration, is proved by the simple 
experiment of gathering the leafy branch of a tree, 
and immediately stoppmg the wound at its base, 
with wax or any other fit substance, to prevent the 
effusion of moisture in that direction. In a verj^ 
short time the leaves droop, wither, and are dried 
up. If the same branch, partly faded, though not 
dead, be placed in a very damp cellar, or immersed 
in water, the leaves revive, by which their power 
of absorption is also proved. 

4. The great annual sun-flower is said to have 
lost by perspiration lib. 14oz. weight, in the course 
of twelve hours, in a hot dry day. In a dry night 
it lost about three oimces, in a moist night scarcely 
any alteration was observable, but in a rainy night 
it gained two or three ounces. The cornelian 
cherry is most remarkable in this respect: the 
quantity of fluid which evaporates from its leaves, 
in the course of twenty-four hours, is said to be 
nearly equal to twice the weight of the whole shrub. 

5. The perspiration of aquatic plants^ seems to 
be remarkably copious. Of these some grow con- 
stantly immersed in water. Their leaves dry 

o very quickly in the air, withering a few minutes 

after exposure to it. 
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6. Other aquatics float with only the upper sur- 
face of their leaves exposed to the air, which 
surface is so contrived that, water will scarcely 
remain upon it. These leaves, though extremely 
juicy, dry with great rapidity, as does every part of 
the plant, when gathered. It is probable that 
they imbibe copiously by their under sides, and 
perspire by their upper. 

7. Light has a very powerful effect upon plants. 
The green colour of the leaves is owing to it, so • 
that plants raised in the dark are of a sickly white ; 
and it is weU known that the blanchmg of celery 
is effected by covering the plant so as to exclude 
the light. 

8. Light acts beneficiaUy upon the upper surface 
of the leaves, and hurtfully upon the imder side ; 
hence the former is always turned towards the 
light, in whatever situation the plant may happen 
to be placed. Plants in a hothouse present the 
fronts of their leaves to the side where there is 
most light, not to the quarter where most air is 
admitted, or to the flue in search of heat. It has 
been found that vine leaves turn to the light, even 
when separated from the stem, if suspended by a 
thread. 

9. Nor is this effect of light peculiar to leaves 
alone. Many flowers are equally sensible to it, 
especially the compound radiated ones, as the 
daisy, sun-flower, marigold, &c. In their forms 
Nature seems to have delighted to imitate the 
radiant sun, in the absence of whose beams many 
of them do not expand their blossoms at all. 
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10. The stately annual sun-flower displays this 
phenomenon more conspicuously, on account of its 
size: the flower follows the sun all day, and 
returns, after sunset, to the east, to meet his 
beams in the morning. A great number of leaves 
likewise follow the sun in its course. A clover field 
is a familiar instance of this. 

11. The chemical actions of light, heat, and the 
component parts of the atmospheric air, upon 
leaves are now tolerably well understood. It is 
agreed that in the daytime plants imbibe, from 
the atmosphere, carbonic acid gas (which is a com- 
poimd of oxygen and carbon), that they decompose 
it, absorb the carbon, as matter of nourishment, 
which is added to the sap, and emit the oxygen. 

12. The burning of a candle, or the breathing of 
animals, in a confined space produces so much of 
this gas that neither of these operations can go on 
beyond a certain time ; but the air so contaminated 
serves as food for vegetables, the leaves of which, 
assisted by light, soon restore the oxygen, or, in 
other words, purify the air again. This beautiful 
discovery shows a mutual dependence of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, and adds another to the 
many proofs we have of the wisdom and wonder- 
working power of the Creator of all things. 

13. In the dark, plants give out carbonic acid, 
and absorb oxygen; but the proportion of the 
latter is small, compared to what they exhale by 
day, as must also be the proportion of carbonic 
acid given out ; else the quantity of carbon added 
to their substance would be but trifling, especially 
in those climates in which the proportion of day 
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to night is nearly equal, and which, notwith- 
standing, we know to be excessively luxuriant in 
vegetation. 

14. There can be no question of the general 
purpose answered to the vegetable constitution by 
these functions of leaves. But when we attempt 
to consider how the peculiar secretions of different 
species and tribes of plants are formed ; how the 
same soil, the same atmosphere, should, in a leaf 
of the vine or sorrel, produce a wholesome acid, and 
in that of others a most virulent poison ; how sweet 
and nutritious herbage should grow among acrid 
crowfoot and aconite, we find ourselves totally 
unable to comprehend the existence of such won- 
derful powers in so small and, seemingly, simple 
an organ as the leaf of a plant. 

15. The agency of the vital principle alone can 
accoimt for these wonders, though it cannot, to our 
understandings, explain them. The thickest veil 
covers the whole of these processes; and so far 
have philosophers hitherto been from removing 
this veil, that they have not even been able to 
approach it. 

16. All these operations, indeed, are evidently 
chemical decompositions* and combinations; but 
we neither know what these decompositions and 
combinations are, nor the instruments in which 
they take place, nor the agents by which they are 
regulated. 



1. Natxirallzed with us.— That 

is, so carefully cultiyated that they 
adapt themselves to our climate. 

2. Aquatic plants.— Plants that 
groyf in water, as the water-lily. 



Sir J. E: SmUh, 
8. Chemical decomposition is 

the breaJcing up of bodies into their 
elements. For instance, the chemical 
decomposition of water produces the 
two gases, oxygen and hydrogen. 
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LESSON XLV. 

FLOIDDEN FIELD. 

Next mom the baron climbed the tower, 
To view afar the Scottish power, 

Encamped on Flodden edge : 
The white pavilions made a show. 
Like remnants of the winter snow, 

Along the dusky ridge. 
Long Marmion looked ; at length his eye 
Unusual movement might descry, 

Amid the shifting lines : 
The Scottish host drawn out appears, 
For, flashing on the edge of spears. 

The eastern sunbeam shines. 
Their front now deepening, now extending ; 
Their flank incliniug, wheeling, bending, 
Now drawing back, and now descending, 
The skilful Marmion well could know. 
They watched the motions of some foe, 
Who traversed on the plain below. 

Even so it was ; — from Flodden ridge 
The Scots beheld the English host 
Leave Barmore-wood, their evening post. 
And heedful watched them as they crossed 

The Till by Twisel bridge. 

High sight it is, and haughty, while 

They dive into the deep defile ; 

Beneath the cavemed cliff they fall. 

Beneath the castle's airy wall. 

By rock, by oak, by hawthorn tree. 

Troop after troop are disappearing ; 

Troop after troop their banners rearing, 
Upon the eastern bank you see. 
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Still pouring down the rocky den, 

Where flows the sullen Till, 
And rising from the dim-wood glen, 
Standards on standards, men on men, 

And slow succession still, 
And sweeping o'er the Gothic Arch, 
And pressing on in ceaseless march, 

To gain the opposing hill. 

And why stands Scotland idly now, 
Dark Flodden ! on thy airy brow, 
Since England gains the pass the while, 
And struggles through the deep defile ? 
What checks the fiery soul of James ? 
Why sits that champion of the Dames 

Inactive on his steed. 
And sees, between him and his land. 
Between him and Tweed's southern strand, 

His host Lord Surrey lead 1 
What vails the vain knight-errant's brand 1 
Douglas, for thy leading wand ! 

Fierce Randolph, for thy speed ! 
for one hour of Wallace wight, 
Or well-skilled Bruce, to rule the fight, 
And cry — " Saint Andrew and our right ! " 
Another sight had seen that morn, 
Fi'om Fate's dark book a leaf been torn, 
And Flodden had been Bannock-bourne ! — 
The precious hour has passed in vain. 
And England's host has gained the plain ; 
* Wheeling their march, and circling still, 
Around the base of Flodden-hill. . . . 

'* But see ! look up — on Flodden bent, 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent." 
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And sudden as he epoke, 
From the Bharp ri^ea of the hill, 
AU downward to the banks of Till, 



Was wreathed in sable smoke, 
Volumed and vast, and rolling Ibr : 
The cloud enveloped Scotland's war, 

As down ibe hill the; broke; 
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Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their march ; their tread alone, 
At times one warning trumpet blown, 

At times a stifled hum, 
Told England, from his mountain-throne 

King James did rushing come. 
Scarce could they hear or see their foes. 
Until at weapon-point they close. 
They close in clouds of smoke and dust. 
With sword-sway and with lance's thrust ; 

And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and portentous birth, 
As if men fought upon the earth. 

And fiends in upper air. . . . 
Long looked the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 
At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 
And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 
And in the smoke the pennons flew. 
As in the storm the white sea-mew. 
Then marked they, dashing broad and far. 
The broken billows of the war, 
And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave ; 

But nought distinct they see : 
Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 
Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain ; 
Fell England's arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again. 

Wild and disorderly. 

[Night came on, and the spectators of the fight were compelled to leave the 
field of battie.] 
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But as they left the darkening heath, 
More desperate grew the strife of death. 
The English shafts in volleys hailed, 
In headlong charge their horse assailed : 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep, 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their king. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow. 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow. 

Unbroken was the riug ; 
The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark inpenetrable wood, 
Each stepping where his comrade stood, 

The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight ; 
Linked in the serried phalanx tight. 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight. 

As fearlessly and well ; 
Till utter darkndss closed her wing 
O'er their thin host and wounded king. 
Then skilful Surrey's sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands ; 

And from the charge they drew. 
As mountain-waves from wasted lands 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 
Then did their loss his foemen know ; 
Their king, their lords, their mightiest low. 
They melted from the field as snow. 
When streams are swoln and south winds blow. 

Dissolves in silent dew. 
Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 

While many a broken band, 
Disordered, through her currents dash. 
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To gain the Scottish land ; 
To town and tower, to down and dale, 
To tell red Flodden's dismal tale, 
And raise the uniyersal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song. 
Shall many an age that wail prolong : 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife and carnage drear 

Of Flodden's fatal field. 
Where shivered was fair Scotland's spear, 

And broken was her shield ! 

Fr<m " MarmUm,*' by Sir Walter SeoU. 

In 1513, in the reign of Henry VIII., James lY. of Scotland 
declared war againat England. The Earl of Surrey led an English 
army against the Scots, and met them on Flodden Hill, in Northum- 
berland, near the river Till. The Scotch were defeated, and their 
king slain. Two hundred years previously, the Scotch had defeated 
the English at Bannockbum, near Stirling, 1314. 



LESSON ZLVI. 

THE SPANISH CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
THE VALLEY OF MEXICO. 

1. After the discovery of America by Christopher 
Colmnbus, in 1492, the Spaniards rapidly extended 
their conquests in those regions. In 1511 Cuba, the 
largest of the West Indian islands, was permanently 
colonized by Spain. Three years afterwards the 
governor of Cuba entrusted to his next officer, 
Cortes, the command of an expedition to conquer 
Mexico. This country proved to be much more 
highly civilized than any other part of the American 
continent, or the West Indies, hitherto visited by 
the Spaniards. 
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2. The earliest inhabitants, so far as is known, 
came probably from the north, and occupied 
Mexico from the seventh century. They were 
known as the Toltecs. They seem to have intro- 
duced agriculture and the art of working in metals, 
as the land abounded in minerals. They made 
roads, built enormous cities and temples, of which 
the ruins still remain. Their capital was called 
Teztuco, on the north-east of a lake of the same name. 

3. About the twelfth century the Toltecs were 
overcome by the Aztecs, who are also supposed to 
have come from the north. Their capital city was 
called Tenochtitlan, and on the site of it the 
modern capital, Mexico, is built. It is built on an 
island on the western side of the same lake, and 
was connected with the mainland by two broad 
causeways. Both these capitals are in the beautiful 
Valley of Mexico. 

4. Cortes landed on the east coast, and founded 
a settlement at his landing place, to which he gave 
the name of Vera Cruz, or the True Cross, as it was 
the custom of the Spaniards to show their zeal for 
the Roman Catholic Church by giving some name 
connected with the worship of that church to every 
place they conquered. The following describes 
their first view of the Valley of Mexico. 

5. The troops had not advanced far, when 
turning an angle of the moimtain ridge, along 
which on the previous day they had been march- 
ing with considerable difficulty, they suddenly came 
on a view which more than compensated the toils 
of the preceding day. It was that of the Valley 
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of Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, as more commonly 
called by the natives. The prospect, with its 
picturesque assemblage of water, woodland, and 
cultivated plains, its shining cities and shadowy 
hills, was spread out like some cfay and fforgeous 
panorama before them. 

6. In the bright, clear atmosphere of those upper 
regions, even remote objects have a brilliancy of 
colouring and a distinctness of outUne which seem 
to bring the most distant objects quite close. 
Stretching far away at their feet, were seen noble 
forests of oak, sycamore, and cedar, and beyond, 
yellow fields of maize, and fine, tall shrubs, inter- 
mingled with orchards and blooming gardens ; for 
in this populous valley flowers were unusually 
abimdant. 

7. In the centre of the great valley were beheld 
the lakes, occupying then a much larger portion of 
its surface than at present ; their borders thickly 
studded with towns and hamlets, and, in the 
midst — ^like some Indian empress with her garland 
of pearls — the fair city of Tenochtitlan, with its 
white towers, and temples built in the form of 
pyramids, reposing, as it were, in the bosom of the 
waters. 

8. High over all rose the royal hill where stood 
the residence of the Mexican monarchs, crowned 
with the same grove of gigantic cypresses which 
at this day fling their broad shadows over the land. 
In the distance beyond the blue waters of the lake, 
and nearly hidden by foliage, was seen a shining 
speck, which proved to be the rival capital of 
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Teztuco, and, still further on, the dark belt of purple 
rock, girdling the valley round, like a rich setting 
which nature had devised for the fairest of her 
jewels. 

9. Such was the beautiful vision which broke on 
the eyes of the conquerors. And even now, when 
so sad a change has come over the scene, when the 
stately forests have been laid low, and the soil, 
unsheltered from the fierce radiance of a tropical 
sun, is in many places abandoned to sterility, 
while the cities and hamlets have mouldered into 
ruins ; — even now that desolation broods over the 
landscape, so indestructible are the lines of beauty 
which nature has traced on its features, that no 
traveller can gaze on them with any other emotions 
than those of astonishment and delight. 

Adapted from Preacott'a " History of the Conquest of Mexico.*' 

CrOrtdS Buoceeded with a mere 
andful of soldiers in conque 
Mexico, which became a colon; 



handful of soldiers in conquering 

olonv of 
Spain. The Spaniards carefully 
destroyed every trace of their inter- 
esting civilizationi and iareated the 
people with great cruelty. After a 



long struggle Mexico succeeded in 
gaining its independence in 1821. 
The Spaniards left the country in a 
very much worse condilion than 
they foimd it, nor has it yet suc- 
ceeaed in recovering its former 
prosperity. 
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LBBBOH ZLTII. 

MERCY. 
The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed ; 
It blessetb him that gives, and him that takes. 
'TIb mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 
The throned monarch better than hia crown ; 
Hia Bceptre showa the force of temporal power, — 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth ait the dread and fear of kings, — 
But mercy is above this sceptred away ; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons jiutice. Shahpert, 
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LESSON XLVIII. 

THE WANDERINGS OF ROBERT BRUCE. 

Part I. 

1. Ai the close of the thirteenth Century a con- 
test arose in Scotland for the crown. The two 
principal rivals were Balliol and Bruce. All agreed 
to refer the matter to Edward I., King of England. 
He decided in favour of Balliol, but it was soon 
seen that Edward expected Balliol to be only a 
vassal of England. Balliol revolted, and Edward 
drove him from his throne and subdued Scotland. 
The Scots were determined not to lose their inde- 
pendence, and they rebelled under William Wallace, 
and gained some important successes. Wallace, 
however, was at last defeated by Edward near Fal- 
kirk, in 1298, and cruelly put to death. 

• 2. For a time quiet was restored, but the Scots 
were by no means content to remain imder the 
power of England, which was at that time a foreign 
country. Then Robert Bruce, a baron both of 
England and Scotland, grandson of Balliol's rival, 
claimed the Scotch crown, and stirred up fresh 
resistance. The aged Edward again marched forth 
to conquer the new foe, but while on his journey 
he was overtaken by death near Carlisle, in 1307. 
His troops advanced and defeated Bruce, who was 
driven to wander over the land pursued by the 
English, and by those Scots who supported them. 

3. About the time when the Bruce was at the 
head of but a few men, the Earl of Pembroke,^ 
together with John of Lorn, the chieftain of what 
is now called Argyleshire, came into the south-west 
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of Scotland,* where Bruce was known to be hiding, 
each of them being at the head of a large body of 
men. John of Lorn had a bloodhound with him, 
which, it was sftid, had formerly belonged to Robert 
Bruce himself; and having been fed by the king 
with his own hand, it became attached to him, and 
would follow his footsteps anywhere. By means of 
this hound Lorn thought he should certainly find 
out Bruce, and take revenge on him for the death 
of his relation Comyn.« 

4. When these two armies advanced upon King 
Robert, he at first thought of fighting with Pem- 
broke ; but becoming aware that Lorn was moving 
round with another large body to attack him in the 
rear, he resolved to avoid fighting at that time, lest 
he should be oppressed by numbers. For this pur- 
pose, the king divided the men he had with him 
into three bodies, and commanded them to retreat 
by three different ways, thinking the enemy would 
not know which party to pursue. He also appointed 
a place at which they were to assemble again. 

5. But when Lorn came to the place where the 
army of Bruce had been thus divided, the blood- 
hound took his course after one of these divisions, 
neglecting the other two, and then Lorn knew that 
the king must be in that party ; so he also made 
no pursuit after the two other divisions of the 
Scots, but followed that which the dog pointed 
out, with all his men. 

6. The king again saw that he was followed by 
large body, and being determined to escape from 

m, if possible, he made all the people who were 
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with him disperse themselves different ways, think- 
ing thus that the enemy must needs lose trace of 
him. He kept only one man with him, his own 
foster-brother, or the son of his nurse. When 
Lorn came to the place where Bruce's companions 
had dispersed themselves, the bloodhound, after it 
had snuffed up a'hd down for a little, quitted the 
footsteps of all the other fugitives, and ran bark- 
ing upon the track of two men out of the whole 
number. 

7. Then Lorn knew that one of these two must 
needs be King Robert. Accordingly he commanded 
five of his men that were speedy of foot to chase 
after him. and either make him prisoner or slay 
him. The Highlanders started off accordingly, 
and ran so fast that they gained sight of Bobert 
and his foster-brother. The king asked his com- 
panion what help he could give him, and his foster- 
brother answered he was ready to do his best. So 
these two turned on the five men of John of Lorn, 
and killed them all. 

8. By this time Bruce was very much fatigued, 
and yet they dared not sit down to take any rest ; 
for iheno^r .hoy stopp«i fo. an jn^l 4,; 
heard the cry of the bloodhound behind them, and 
knew by that that their enemies were coming up 
fast after them. At length they came to a wood, 
through which ran a small river. Then Bruce 
said to his foster-brother, " Let us wade down this 
stream for a great way. instead of going straight 
across, and so this unhappy hound will lose the 
scent ; for if we were once clear of him, I should 
not be afraid of getting away from the pursuers." 
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9. Accordingly the king and his attendant 
walked a great way down the stream, taking care 
to keep their feet in the water, which could not 
retain any scent where they had stepped. Then 
they came ashore on the further side from the 
enemy, and went deep into the wood before they 
stopped to rest themselves. * 

10. In the meanwhile, the hound led Lorn 
straight to the place where the king went into 
the water, but there the dog began to be puzzled, 
not knowing where to go next ; for you are well 
aware that the running water could not retain the 
scent of a man's foot, like that which remains on 
turf. So John of Lorn seeing the dog was at fault, 
as it is called, that is, had lost the track of that 
which he pursued, gave up the chase, and returned 
to join the Earl of Pembroke. 



1. The Earl of Pembroke was 

Regent for the new king, Edward 
II., in Scotland. 

2. South-west of Scotland, now 

called Galloway. 

3. Comsm had been a powerful 
rival of Bruce, and tried to betray 



Bruce to Edward I. Meeting him in 
the Greyfriars Church, at Dumfries, 
Bruce stabbed him, and his com- 
panion ran in and killed the wounded 
knight. This deed of violence for a 
time injured the cause of Bruce. 
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LESaON XLIX. 

EARLY RISING AND PRAYER. 

1. When first thine eyea unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like ; our bodies bat foreran 
The spirit's duty ; true hearts spread and heave 

Unto their God, aa flowers do to the sun : 
Give Him thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 
Him company all day, and in Him sleep. 
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2. Yet never sleep the sun up ; prayer should 

Dawn with the day ; these are set awful hours 
'Twixt heaven and us ; the manna was not good 

After sunrising;^ far day sullies flowers ; 
Rise to prevent^ the sun ; sleep doth sins glut, 
And heaven's gate opens when the world's is shut. 

3. Walk with thy fellow-creatures ;* note the hush 

And whisperings amongst them. Not a spring 
Or leaf but hath his morning hymn ; each bush 

And oak doth know I AM.* Canst thou not sing ? 
leave thy cares and follies ! Go this way,* 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 

4. Serve God before the world ; let Him not go® 

Until thou hast a blessing ; then resign 
The whole unto Him, and remember who 

Prevailed by wrestling ere the sun did shine ; 
Pour oiF upon the stones, weep for thy sin, 
Then journey on, and have an eye to heaven. 

5. Mornings are mysteries ; the first world's youth, 

Man's resurrection, and the future's bud, 
Shroud in their births ; the crown of life, light, truth. 

Is styled their star, the store and hidden food ; 
Three blessings wait upon them, one of which 
Should move — they make us holy, happy, rich. 

6. When the world's up, and every swarm abroad, 

Keep well thy temper, mix not with each clay ; 
Despatch necessities ; life hath a load 

Which must be carried on, and safely may ; 
Yet keep these cares without thee ;® let the heart 
Be God's alone, and choose the better ^Bxt.^ 

Heavy Vaughan (1621-1695). 
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1. The maxma was not good 
after simrislng.— Exodiis xti., 20, 

" But some of them left of it (the 
mazma) until the morning, and it 
bred worms and stank." 

2. Freyent, that is, go before, from 
Latin, prce, before, and venio, I come. 
This was once the usual meaning of 
the word. 

3. Fellow-creatures refer to the 
trees, birds, flowers, Ac, created by 
Gk>d, as well as human beings. 

4. I Am. —See Exodus iii., 14. 
The first revealed name of God. 



5. Qo tills way, that is, the way 
which the trees, flowers, and birds 
go ; they praise God first. 

6. Let Him not go.— The whole of 
this verse will be best explained by a 
reference to the account of Jacob 
wrestling with an angel. Genesis 
xxxii., 24 to end. 

7. Pour oil— See Genesis xxviii, 
18. 

8. Without thee. — Outside of 
thee 

9. Choose the better part— St 

Luke X., 42. 



LESSON L. 

THE WANDERINGS OF ROBERT BRUCE. 

Part II. 

1. But King Robert's adventures were not yet 
ended. His foster-brother and he had rested 
themselves in the wood, but they had got no food, 
and were become extremely hungry. They walked 
on, however, in hopes of coming to some habita- 
tion. At length, in the midst of the forest, they 
met with three men who looked like thieves or 
ruffians. They were well armed, and one of them 
bore a sheep on his back, which it seemed as if 
they had just stolen. 

2. They saluted the king civilly ; and he, replying 
to their- salutation, asked them where they were 
going. The men answered they were seeking for 
Robert Bruce, for they intended to join him. The 
king answered that, if they would go with him, he 
would conduct them where they would find the 
Scottish king. 

3. Then the man who had spoken changed coun- 
tenance, and Bruce, who looked sharply at him, 
began to suspect that the ruffian guessed who he 
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was, and that he and his companions had some 
design against his person, in order to gain the 
reward which had been offered for his life. So he 
said to them, " My good friends, as we are not well 
acquainted with each other, you must go before us, 
and we will follow near to you.'" 

4 "You have no occasion to suspect any 
harm from us," answered the man. 

"Neither do I suspect any," said Bruce; "but 
this is the way in which I choose to travel." 

5. The men did as he commanded, and thus they 
travelled till they came together to a waste and 
ruinous cottage, where the men proposed to dress 
some part of the sheep which their companion was 
carrying. The king was glad to hear of food ; but 
he insisted that there should be two fires kindled, 
one for himself and his foster-brother at one end 
of the house, another at the other end for their 
three companions. The men did as he desired. 
They broiled a quarter of mutton for themselves, 
and gave another to the king and his attendant. 
They were obliged to eat it without bread or salt ; 
but as they were very hungry, they were glad 
to get food in any shape, and partook of it very 
heartily. 

6. Then so heavy a drowsiness fell on King 
Robert that, for all the danger he was in, he could 
not resist an inclination to sleep. But first he 
desired his foster-brother to watch while he slept, 
for he had great suspicion of their new acquaint- 
ances. His foster-brother promised to keep awake, 
and did his best to keep his word. But the king 
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had not been long agleep ere his foster-brother fell 
into a deep slumber also, for he had undergone as 
much fatigue as the king. 

7. When the three villains saw the king and 
his attendant asleep, they made signs to each 
other, and, rising up at once, drew their swords 
with the purpose to kill them both. But the king 
slept but lightly, and, notwithstanding the little 
noise the traitors made in rising, he was awakened 
by it, and, starting up, drew his sword and went to 
meet them. At the same moment he pushed his 
foster-brother with his foot, to awaken hun, and 
he got on his feet ; but ere he got his eyes cleared 
to see what was about to happen, one of the 
ruffians that were advancing to slay the king 
killed him with a stroke of his sword. 

8. The king was now alone, one man against 
three, and in the greatest danger of his life ; but 
his amazing strength, and the good armour which 
he wore, freed him once more from this great peril, 

^ and he killed the three men one after another. 

9. He then left the cottage, very sorrowful for 
the death of his faithful foster-brother, and took 
his direction towards the place where he had 
appointed his men to assemble after their dis- 
persion. It was now near night, and the place of 
meeting being a farmhouse, he went boldly into 
it, where he found the mistress, an old true-hearted 
Scotswoman, sitting alone. Upon seeing a stranger 
enter, she asked him who and what he was. The 
king answered that he was a traveller journeying 
through the country. 
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10. " All travellers," answered the good woman, 
"are welcome here, for the sake of one." 

"And who is that one," said the king, "for 
whose sake you make all travellers welcome ?" 

"It is our rightful king, Robert the Bruce," 
answered the mistress, " who is the lawful lord of 
this country ; and although he is now pursued and 
hunted after with hounds and horns, I hope to live 
to see him king over all Scotland." 

"Since you love him so well, dame," said the 
king, " know that you see him before you. I am 
Robert the Bruce." 

Soott (1771-1832), "Tales of a GrmdfiUher." 



LESSON LI. 

CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM. 

Patriots have toiled, and in their country's cause 
Bled nobly, and their deeds, as they deserve. 
Receive proud recompense. We give in charge 
Their names to the sweet lyre. The historic Muse, 
Proud of the treasure, marches with it down 
To latest times ; and Sculpture, in her turn, 
Give9 bond in stone and ever-during brass, 
To guard them, and to inunortalise her trust. 
But fahrer wreaths are due, though never paid, 
To those who, posted at the shrine of truth, 
Have fallen in her defence. A patriot's blood 
Well spent in such a strife may earn indeed, 
And for a time insure to his loved land 
The sweets of liberty and equal laws ; 
But martyrs struggle for a brighter prize. 
And win it with more pain. Their blood is shed 
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In confirmation of the noblest claim, 

Our claim to feed upon immortal truth, 

To walk with God, to be divinely free, 

To soar, and to anticipate the skies ! 

Yet few remember them. They lived unknown 

Till persecution dragged them into fame, 

And chased them up to heaven. Their ashes flew — 

No marble tells us whither. With their names 

No bard embalms and sanctifies his song, 

And History, so warm on meaner themes. 

Is cAd on this. She execrates indeed 

The tyranny that doomed them to the fire, 

But gives the glorious sufierers little praise. 

He is the freeman whom the truth makes free. 
And all are slaves beside. There's not a chain 
That hellish foes confederate for his harm 
Can wind around him, but he casts it off 
With as much ease as Samson his green withes. ^ 
He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of Nature, and, though poor perhaps compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight. 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel. 
But who, with filial confidence inspired. 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye. 
And smiling say — My Father made them all ! 
Are they not his by a peculiar right, 
And by an emphasis of interest his. 
Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 
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Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 
That planned, and built, and still upholds a world 
So clothed with beauty, for rebellious man 1 
Yes — ye may fill your gamers, ye that reap 
The loaded soil, and ye may waste much good 
In senseless riot ; but ye will not find 
In feast or in the chase, in song or dance, 
A liberty like his, who, unimpeached 
Of usurpation, and to no man's wrong, 
Appropriates nature as his Father's work. 
And has a richer use of yours^ than you. 

He is indeed a freeman. Free by birth 
Of no mean city, planned or ere the hills 
Were built, the fountains opened, or the sea 
With all his roaring midtitude of waves. 
His freedom is the same in every state ; 
And no condition of this changeful life 
So manifold in cares, whose every day 
Brings its own evil with it, makes it less. 
For he has wings that neither sickness, pain, 
Nor penury, can cripple or confine. 
No npok so narrow but he spreads them there 
With ease, and is at large. The oppressor holds 
His body bound, but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ; 
And that to bind him is a vain attempt. 
Whom God delights in, and in whom He dwells. 

From " The Task," by WiUiam Coiaper, 
1. Samson.— See Judges xv., 14. 
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THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN.— Part I. 
1. Robert Bruce, after years of wandering, had 
again gathered many of the Scots around him, 
and Httle by little he had iron back the land 
which the English under Edward I. had taken, 
and now Stirling only was left in English hands. 
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Edward the Second, a weak and bad king, in 
every way unlike his father, resolved to save the 
Castle of Stirling, and led a great army to its 
relief. Bruce, who was now acknowledged by 
the Scots as their lawful king, met this army at 
Bannockburn, on the plain in front of Stirling, 
where with much smaller numbers he gained a 
victory which secured the freedom of Scotland, 
in June, 1314. Scott thus describes the battle : — 

2. Bruce studied how he might supply, by 
address aud stratagem, what he wanted in num- 
bers and strength. He knew the superiority of 
the English both in their heavy-armed cavalry, 
which were much better mounted and armed 
than that of the Scots, and in their archers, 
who were better trained than any others in the 
world. Both these advantages he resolved to 
provide against. 

3. With this purpose, he led his army down 
into a plain near Stirling, called the Park, near 
which, and beneath it, the English army must 
needs pass through a boggy country, broken with 
watercourses, while the Scots occupied hard 
dry ground. He then caused all the ground 
upon the front of his line of battle, where cavalry 
was likely to act, to be dug full of holes, about 
as deep as a man's knee. They were filled with 
light brushwood, and the turf was laid on the top, 
so that it appeared a level field, while in reality it 
was as full of these pits as a honeycomb is of holes. 
He also, it is said, caused steel spikes, called cal- 
throps, to be scattered up and down in the plain. 
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where the English cavalry were most likely to 
advance, trusting in that manner to lame and 
destroy their horses. 

4. When the Scottish army was drawn up, the 
line stretched north and south. On the south, it 
was terminated by the banks of the brook called 
Bannockbum, which was so rocky that no troops 
could attack them there. On the left, the Scottish 
line extended near to the town of Stirling. Bruce 
reviewed his troops very carefully ; all the useless 
servants, drivers of carts, and such like, of whom 
there were very many, he ordered to go behind a 
height, afterwards, in memory of the event, called 
the Gillies* Hill, that is, the servants' hill. 

5. He then spoke to the soldiers, and expressed 
his determination to gain the victory, or to lose 
his life on the field of battle. He desired that all 
those who did not propose to fight to the last 
should leave the field before the battle began, and 
that none should remain except those who were 
determined to take the issue of victory or death, 
as God should send it. 

6. He then despatched James of Douglas, the 
foimder of the great house of Douglas, and Sir 
Robert Keith, in order that they might survey, as 
nearly as they could, the English force, which was 
now approaching from Falkirk.^ They returned 
with information that the approach of the vast 
host was one of the most beautiful and terrible 
sights which could be seen — that the whole 
country seemed covered with men-at-arms on 
horse and foot — that the number of standards, 
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banners, and pennons (all flags of different kinds) 
made so gallant a show that the bravest and most 
numerous host iii Christendom^ might be alarmed 
to see King Edward moving against them. 

7. The van of the English army now came in 
sight, and a number of their bravest knights drew 
near to see what the Scots were doing. They saw 
King Robert dressed in his armour, and distin- 
guished by a gold crown, which he wore over his 
helmet. He was not mounted on his great war- 
horse, because he did not expect to fight that 
evening. But he rode a little pony up and down 
the ranks of his army, putting his men in order, 
and carried in his hand a^ sort of battle-axe made 

Ol steel. (See Notes at end of Lesson 54.) 

LESSON LIIL 

THE LAMENT OF SAMSON OVER HIS 

BLINDNESS. 

loss of sight, ^ of thee I most complain ! 

Blind among enemies, worse than chains, 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 

Light, the prime work^ of God, to me is extinct, 

And all her various objects of delight 

Annuird,^ which might in part my grief have eas'd. 

Inferior to the vilest now become 

Of man or worm ; the vilest here excel me, 

They creep, yet see ; I, dark in light, exposed 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong. 

Within doors, or without, still as a fool. 

In power of others, never in my own ; 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 

dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon. 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
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Without all hope of day ! 

first created Beam, and thou, great Word, 

" Let there be light,*' and light was over all ; 

Why am I thus bereav'd thy prime decree 1* 

The sun to me is dark 

And silent as the moon. 

When she deserts the night 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. * 

Since light so necessary is to life, 

And almost life itself, if it be true 

That light is in the soul, 

She all in every part ; why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as th' eye confin'd. 

So obvious and so easy to be quench'd ? 

And not, as feeling, through all parts diffused, 

That she might look at will through every pore 1 

Then had I not been thus exil'd from light ; 

As in the land of darkness, yet in light 

To live a life half dead, a living death, 

And buried ; but (O yet more miserable !) 

Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave. 

Buried, yet not exempt 

By privilege of death and burial 

From worst of other evils, pains, and wrongs ; 

But made hereby obnoxious* more 

To all the misenes of life, 

Life in captivity 

Among inhuman foes. 

But who are these f for with joint pace I hear 

The tread of many feet steering this way ; 

Perhaps my enemies who come to stare 

At my affliction, and perhaps to insult,^ 

Their daily practice to afflict me mote. 

** Sammm AgomttUtT MUHm (160^ 1674). 
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Samson Agonlstes is the title 

of Milton's last poem, published 
in 1671, about three years before his 
death. The story of Samson is giveii 
in the Book of Judges, chap. xilL to 
end of xvi The Philistines learnt 
the secret of Samson's unusual 
strength through the treachery of 
his wife, Delilah, and thev were 
thus enabled to put out his eyes, 
"and they brought him down to 
Gaza (one of the chief towns of the 
Philistines) and bound him witii 
fetters of brass ; and he did grind in 
the inrison house."— Judges xvi., 21. 

Agonistes. — A Greek word signi- 
fying one who sometimes contended 
for prizes at the public games, but 
was not a professional wrestler or 
athlete. 

1. Loss Of sight. — It must not 
be forgotten that Milton, the author 
of this splendid poem, was himself 
also blind for the last twenty years 



of his Ufe. His great work " Paradise 
Lost," as well as this poem, and 
several other works, were composed 
while he was blind. 

2. Light, the prime, or first 

work of God- — See Genesis i., 3: 
"And God said, Let there be light; 
and there was light." This was the 
work of the/r«t day of Creation. 

s. Bereay'd thy prime decree. 

that is, bereaved of the blessing of 
thy prime decree. 

4. Axmulled, reduced to nothing, 
destroyed. 

5. Vacant Interlunar caye. — 

During the change of Moon, her 
light is not visible, therefore the 
word vcLcant or empty is used. The 
idea of a cave ia due to Milton's own 
fancy. 

6. Obnoxious.— Exposed. 

7. Perhaps to insult. — Observe 
the omission : " Perhaps to insult me, 
as it is their daily practice," ^c. 



LESSON LIV. 

THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN.— Part II. 

1. When the king saw the English horsemen 
draw near, he advanced a little before his own 
men, that he might look at them more nearly. 
There was a knight among the English, called Sir 
Henry de Bohun, who thought this would be a good 
opportunity to gain great fame to himself, and put 
an end to the war, by killing King Robert. The 
king, being poorly mounted, and having no lance, 
Bohun galloped on him suddenly and furiously, 
thinking, with his long spear, and his tall, powerful 
horse, easily to bear him down to the ground. 
King Robert saw him, and permitted him to come 
very near, then suddenly turned his pony a little 
to one side, so that Sir Henry missed him with the 
lance-point, and was in the act of being carried 
past him by the career of his horse 
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2. But as he passed, King Robert rose up in his 
stirrups, aud struck Sir Henry on the head with 
his battle-axe so terrible a blow, that it broke to 
pieces his iron helmet as if it had been a nut-shell, 
and hurled him from his saddle. He was dead 
before he reached the ground. This gallant action 
was blamed by the Scotch leaders, who thought 
Bruce ought not to have exposed himself to so 
much danger when the safety of the whole army 
depended on him. The king only kept looking at 
his weapon, which was injured by the force of the 
blow, and said, " I have broken my good battle- 
axe." 

3. The next morning, Jime 24th, at break of day, 
the battle began in terrible earnest. The English 
as they advanced saw the Scots getting into line. 
The Abbot of Inchaflfray® walked through their 
ranks barefooted, and exhorted them to fight for 
their freedom. They kneeled down as he passed, 
and prayed to heaven for victory. King Edward, 
who saw this, called out, " They kneel down — they 
are asking forgiveness." "Yes," said an English 
baron, " but they ask it from God, not from us, — 
these men will conquer or die upon the field." 

4. The English king ordered his men to begin 
the battle. The archers then bent their bows, and 
began to shoot so closely together, that the arrows 
fell like flakes of snow at Christmas. They killed 
many of the Scots, and might have decided the 
victory. But Bruce was prepared for them. He 
had in readiness a body of men-at-arms well 
moimted, who rode at full gallop among the 
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archerB, and as they had no weapon save their 
bows and arrows, which they could not use when 
they were attacked hand [to hand, they were cut 



down in great numbers by the Scottish horsemen, 
and thrown into total confusion. 

5. The fine English cavalry then advanced to 
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support their archers, and to attack the Scottish 
line. But coming over the ground which was dug 
full of pits, the horses fell into these holes, and the 
riders lay tumbling about, without any means of 
defence, and unable to rise from the weight of 
their armour. The Englishmen began to fall into 
general disorder, and the Scottish king, bringing 
up more of his forces, attacked and pressed them 
still more closely. 

6. On a sudden, while the battle was obstinately 
maintained on both sides, an event happened which 
decided the victory. The servants and attendants 
on the Scottish camp had, as I told you, been sent 
behind the army to a place afterwards called the 
Gillies' Hill. But when they saw that their mas- 
ters were likely to gain the day, they rushed from 
their place of concealment with such weapons as 
they could get, that, they might have their share 
in the victory and in the spoil. 

7. The English, seeing them come suddenly 
over the hill, mistook this disorderly rabble for 
a new army coming up to sustain the Scots, and, 
losing all heart, began to shift every man for him- 
self. Edward himself left the field as fast as he 
could ride. A valiant knight. Sir Giles de 
Argentine, much renowned in the wars of Palestine,* 
attended the king till he got him out of the press 
of the combat. But he would retreat no further. 
" It is not my custom," he said, " to fly." With 
that he took leave of the king, set spurs to his 
horse, and calling out his war-cry of " Argentine ! 
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Argentine I " he rushed into the thickest of the 
Scottish ranks and was killed. 

air IT. 5roa (1771-1832), " Tola of a Grandfather:' 

1. FUUrfc-A town ol aOiJiag- I 4. Wars of naMtllU,-That ia, 
shire, not to (rom Stlrtiiig. In »; OnKda, or Mri» of w»n nndar- 
U9g Edwuil L defeated Uie Scotch taken by ChilstiaD prinosg of Europe 
under WUUam WiUiue Id the to rccoTcr the Hoi; Land from llo- 
nei^tvnrtuwd rrf Falkirk. j hammarttn rtits. I^wre vers nine 

2. dirlStmidOin. — a general i cnuades. The lut, or ninth, in 
nuoe given to all couutiiee which Louie IX., or Bt Loide ot 
profeeoing Chrietiuiity. Pthdco, met faie death, ukd In whli^ 

3- Incnaltar.— An abbe; near | Bdward 1. took part, listad from 



LE8BON LV. 

SUBMISSION TO PROVIDENCE. 
What if the foot, ordained the dust to ti^ad, 
Or hand to toil, aspired to be the head 1 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repined 
To sefYe mere engines to the ruling mind ) 
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Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this general frame ; 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains 
The great directing Mind of all ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 
That, changed through all, ^ and yet in all the same. 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame. 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ;^ 
As full, as pei*fect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 
To Him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, He bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Cease then, nor order imperfection name : 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness. Heaven bestows on thee. 
Submit. In this or any other sphere. 
Secure^ to be as blest as thou canst bear : 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour.* 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ;° 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good. 
And, spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 
One truth is clear, " Whatever is, is right." 

Pope (1688-1744). 
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1. TlLat,cliaiigedtbroiiglialL— 

The word tJtat is a relative pronoun, 
having God or aoul as its antecedent. 
The following lines express the uni- 
versal presence of God in everything. 
It is He who gives warmth to the 
sun, who refreshes in the breeze, &c. 

2. As fall, as perfect, In a lialr 

as heart. — The meaning is, that the 
presence of God may bie as clearly 
seen in ihe snuJlest as in the greatest 
or most important ob j ect— in a human 
hair, or in a human heart, with all 
its wonderful and complicate ma- 



chinery, The effect of the line, how - 
ever, is not pleasing. 

3. Secure. — Confident. 

4. Or in tlie natal, or the mor- 
tal hour: — NattU hour, the hour of 
birth. (Latin, nattu, bom.) Mortal 
hoWf the hour of death. (Latin, 
morSf mortis, death.) 

5. All chance, ftc.— What seems to 
you chanct, is really divine direction ; 
what you think discord, or some- 
thing out of tune, is really a grand 
harmony, too great for man to under, 
stand. 



LESSON LVI. 

THOUGHTS ABOUT NEWSPAPERS.— Part I. 

1. You may think that there is one side of the 
paper, one sheet in some journals, which I may 
pass over without notice — that which contains the 
advertisements. I believe we may make great use 
of these advertisements, not merely when we want 
to find a place, or a person to fill it ; not merely 
when we have something to sell, or when there 
is something we need to buy ; but when we have 
no special occasions for which we turn over the 
columns in that strange miscellany, when we merely 
let our eyes wander over houses, and servants, and 
shops, and vessels, and books, without knowing 
very well what we are looking for. 

2. It is a curious and motley^ assemblage ; that 
at least we must feel, — a great heap and chaos of 
things, that are somehow helping to make up this 
world in which we are dwelling. Might we not stop 
just for a moment or two to think of that, to recol- 
lect what a number of wants and wishes are set 
down here, and what a number of persons are try- 
ing, each in his own way, to gratify them ? 

3. Before any, even the shortest of these adver- 
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tisements, was taken to the office of the newspaper, 
and the one or more shillings paid for it, 
how much may have passed in the mind of 
the advertiser! Take, for instance, the simple 
case of a general servant wanting a place. I 
will not choose the opposite case, and enlarge on 
the doubts and perplexities of a master or mistress 
parting with a servant and looking out for another, 
though that might open curious chapters in 
domestic history. 

4. I would speak rather of those anxious, serious 
moments, they may be, when a poor man or woman, 
who knows of no other honest way of getting a 
livelihood but this, and perhaps has a mother and 
sisters dependent upon earnings obtained in this 
way, tries one family after another, and then, as a 
last resource, determines to run the risk of " the 
paper." 

5. Think of all that has gone before this, and of 
all the waiting for news after it ; the uncertainty 
about the letter to A. B. or C. D.,* the hope of 
some particular place which happens to have been 
filled up the day before. Bring before yourselves 
just a few of the disappointments, and wearinesses, 
and temptations that have come to some three or 
four out of the numbers that are stating their wants 
day after day, and I believe you will have already 
got some use out of the newspaper. 

6. For is it not a most useful thing to know a 
little more about our fellow-creatures, and the great 
or the little things which are occupying or disturb- 
ing them ? If you had a map of London spread 
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out before you, or if you looked down upon it from 
the top of St. Paul's, you would not have such a 
panoramic view of the streets and houses as you 
have in a large sheet of advertisements. 

7. In the one you see the outsides of the houses 
and some indistinguishable figures walking about in 
the streets ; but in the other you have a glimpse 
into the insides of them, some little hint of what 
these people are walking about for, of some of the 
thoughts that are going on in their hearts. Thxxir 
I think, is a far more wonderful thing. 

8. And there is this advantage in the way we 
arrive at our knowledge. We cannot gratify a 
little, petty, prying, vulgar curiosity about the 
circumstances or the schemes of our neighbours. 
As to most of the people, we do not know who 
they are, who are wanting this- thing or that. All 
those notices, which contain so much of secret 
history, only tell us of soToe fellow-citizen, aoTYie 
fellow-creature of ours, not who he is, or any gossip 
about him. 

9. What we learn from these records when they 
are put together is, that we are threads in a very 
complicated web, or to use another comparison, 
that we are parts of a puzzle, in which one piece 
might fit into the other if each that has need of 
something could just find out the other who has 
that something to supply. 

10. That is one view of the case, but then there 
is another ; that we are not threads, or bits of wood 
after all, but that we are human beings, with all 
kinds of sorrows and joys, and contradictions and 
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sins, with a sense of being very little even when we 
are most trying to be great, and with the sense of 
having something very great, and mysterious, and 
immortal about us even when we are doing very 
little things ; so that there may be earnestness and 
passion enough in us sometimes to move a world, 
while we are spending our time about a looking- 
glass or a ribbon. 

11. Therefore if we consider these advertisements 
well, we find that people could not be made to fit 
into each other even if each man who had some- 
thing to sell found the man who hjad that exact 

' thing to buy ; if the woman who was wanting to 
be a housekeeper found the person who desired 
exactly such a housekeeper as she was ; that there 
must be something else than this to bind us 
together, and make us live and work together, 
as men are meant to do, 

12. Looked at in this way, the sheet of adver- 
tisements seems to me, in spite of the multitude of 
odd trifles of which it is composed, a very serious 
document. It may remind us that, after all, we do 
not want the greater part of the things which these 
advertisers want, that we can do very well without 
them ; but that there are some things which we do 
want, each one for himself, and which we want 
that we may live as if we belonged to a society, 
and not as if we were a set of difierent grains of 
sand, making up a heap which any strong wind 
will blow hither and thither. 



1. Motley, i.e., of different colours. 
A motley assemblage is one comi)osed 
of very different kinds and classes of 
roople. 

2. A. B. or C. D.— Persons adver- 



tising often state that answers are to 
be addressed to some place under 
certain initials, so that the person 
advertising may not be known. 
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LESSON LVIL 

THE CLOUD. 
1. I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowei'ti, 
From the sea and the etreamB ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 
From my wiogs are ahakea the den-s that waken 

The sweet birds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast 
As she dances about the sun. 
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I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under ; 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh, as I pass, in thunder. 

2. I sift the snow on the mountains below. 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers 

Lightning, my pilot, sits ; 
In a cavern under, is fettered the thunder, 

It struggles and howls at fits ; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion. 

This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea ; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills. 

Over the lakes and the plains. 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The spirit he loves, remains ; 
And I, all the while, bask in heaveu's blue smUe, 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

3. The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack 

When the morning star shines dead. 
As on the jag of a mountain crag. 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings. 
An eagle alit, one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings ; 
And when sunset may breathe from the lit sea beneath, 

Its ardours of rest and of love, 

N 
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And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above : 
With wings folded I rest on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 

4. That orb^d maiden with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the Moon, 
Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear. 
May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof. 

The stars peep behind her and peer ; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee 

Like a swarm of golden bees. 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent. 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high. 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

5. I bind the sun's throne with a burning zone. 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl : 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim. 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfiirl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape 

Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam proof, I hang like a roof. 

The mountains its columns be, 
The triumphal arch through which I march. 

With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 

Is the million-coloured bow. 
The sphere-fire above, its soft colours wove. 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

SheOey (1792—1822. 
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LESSON LVIII. 

THOUGHTS ABOUT NEWSPAPERS.— Part II. 

1. We shall learn still more from this advertising 
sheet, if we turn to that comer of it which contains 
the Births, Marriages, and Deaths. One turns to 
these thinking it just possible that some friend 
whom we know may be in one of the lists ; very 
likely, indeed, we may find some well-known name 
in the last. 

2. But if that should not be so, if no familiar 
name should occur as a new father or mother, as a 
bridegroom or bride, as one whose house on earth 
knows him no more, — yet simply to have this 
memorial of people we never saw or heard of set 
before us day after day, in the midst of all these 
houses and shops, these chairs and tables and 
millinery, is very striking and aflfecting. 

3. Into a world full of these varieties are those 
little creatures bom who understand nothing of any 
of them, and yet who belong to a race which is 
meant to have dominion over them all. What is to 
become of this little immortal ? How is it to make 
its way in the midst of all these things ? How is 
it to find out the secret of its own destiny, the 
mystery of its own life ? 

4. Some of the things advertised may be for 
the use, perhaps, of that couple who are just 
married. They may have been buying dresses and 
fitting up a house. Are these the things upon 
which they depend to make their home a cheerful 
one, a place of peace and not of strife ? Or have 
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they some better security than that, some imion 
between themselves that is not caused by the 
presence of these things, and will not disappear if 
they all depart ? 

6. From those named in the last column they 
have departed. He is stripped bare of th^m^ at all 
events. What is there left to him ? These are 
the sorts of questions that may come into our 
minds ; and surely a newspaper may be of mighty 
use to us if it suggests them. ^ 

6. If we take in the full meaning of the plain words, 
" horn on such a day, Tnarried at such a church, 
died at such an age," we shall understand how 
much greater the common things of the world are 
than the rare things, how much greater those 
things are which concern rich and poor, lazy people 
and working people equally, than those which one 
has and another is without ; though it is of these 
latter that in our folly we take the most account. 

7. Let us now turn to some of the other contents 
of the paper. Here I observe a police report. The 
very name police is worth thinking about. It 
comes from a word that means a city.^ Whenever 
you see a policeman you know that there is a cer- 
tain order established in that place with a govern- 
ment over it, and that we are not a mere chance 
assemblage of men and women, who can each do 
just what they like, where the weakest must be 
trampled down by the strongest. 

8. The police, such as we see them in the streets of 
London, or of any other city or town, are of recent 
date.^ But the police courts go back to a far older 
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time. In these courts we have not to do with any 
rules about thieving, but we have an actual human 
being before us as the man who has committed some 
theft or other crime. Surely we cannot forget that 
that man belongs to our own race, is one of our 
own kindred. This sets us upon thinking how 
many temptations every man and boy-vagabond is 
exposed to that we are not exposed to, and what 
we might have done if we had been in their places, 
exposed to their temptations, if we had been left 
to ourselves, or even to worse guides, if there are 
worse, than ourselves. 

9. If we think on this matter wisely, we shall 
not regret that the man or boy has been detected 
in his evil, and is punished for it. It is a good 
thing for every man to be detected in his wrong- 
doing. It is a dreadful thing for us to escape detec- 
tion : and it is bad, if we are detected, for us not to 
be reminded that punishment is an immeasurably 
better thing than crime, not for society only, but 
for the man who suffers it. No punishment can 
cure him of the evil out of which the crime came, 
but it says to him, " There it is, in you. This is to 
remind you of it, this is to tell you that you must 
and can have the evil taken out of you, however 
close it is to you." 

10. Other lessons of equal value might be gathered 
from the longer reports of cases in the higher law 
courts. Many of the terms used would puzzle us, 
and there would be many things which we could 
not understand. The very names of these courts 
would sound strange, such as Exchequer Court, 
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Chancery Court, and Rolls Court. » But these 
names belong to our coimtry's history. They re- 
mind us of our old Norman kings, who brought 
over with them another language than that which 
our ancestors had spoken, and made that the lan- 
guage of our law courts. 

11. Then we might speak of the reports of the 
debates in the Houses of Parliament, and remind 
ourselves that each one of us has a share in every 
right and wrong act that is done by those who rule 
us; that whatever honour or shame befalls our 
country befalls us, the members of it. 

12. The trade reports from different parts of the 
country show us how closely we are dependent upon 
each other. The welfare of one part of the country 
affects all, and the sufferings of one are felt by all. 
Coal comes from one part, corn from another, cattle 
from a third ; this is the town for cotton, that for 
iron, and another for earthenware. And yet with 
all these different interests and pursuits, we all 
form one people, speaking one language, under the 
same law and the same Queen. A common sym- 
pathy should therefore bind us all together. So 
far as newspapers make us feel this, and teach us 
to be willing to bear one another's burdens, and 
each one to do his or her best to make us a happy 
^d united nation, showing our thankfulness to 
^od by doing His will and walking in His ways, 

^®ly they may be counted among our wisest and 
^ost useful teachers. 

'1 80^8?y''°"* ^' ^' ^a«»^ce's Lecture on '* Friendship of Books " 
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1. Police comes fiom a Greek word 
(polis) which means a city. From 
the same word come policv and poli- 
tics, which have to do witu mankind 
not as so many separate atoms, but 
living together as members of one 
common society. 

2. Police are of recent date.— 

The present police system was intro- 
duced in 1829, by Sir Robert Feel. 



S. The names of our higher law 
courts we^e given by William the 
Conqueror, who reigned 1066 to 1087. 
Our early English kings, after the 
Conquest by William of Normandy 
(1066) until John, were also Dukes of 
Normandy. In the reign of King 
John (1199-1216) the Norman pos- 
sessions were lost. 



LESSON LIX. 

AN EVENING IN PARADISE. 

Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad : 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk ; — all bat the wakeful nightingale ;^ 
She, all night long, her amorous descant^ sung : 
Silence was pleas'd : now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires ; Hesperus, ^ that led 
The starry host, rode brightest ; till the moon,* 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length. 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 
When Adam thus to Eve : " Fair consort ! the hour 
Of night, and all things now retir'd to rest. 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive ; and the timely dew of sleep. 
Now falling with soft slumbrous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemployed, and less need rest ; 
Man hath his daily work of body, or mind. 
Appointed, which declares his dignity. 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways ; 
While other animals unactive range. 
And of their doings God takes no account. 
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To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the East 
With first approach of light, we must be risen, 
And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growtL 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestrewn, unsightly and unsmooth. 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease. 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest." 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorned, 
" My author and disposer ! what thou bidd'st 
Unargued I obey : so God ordains. 
God is thy law, thou mine ; to know no more 
Is woman's happiest knowledge, and her praise. 
With thee conversing I forget all time ; 
All seasons,^ and their change — all please alike. 
Sweet ^ is the breath of morn; her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun. 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistening with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night. 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of mom, when she ascends 
With charm ^ of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower. 
Glistening with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night. 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon. 
Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet." 
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Thus, at their shady lodge arrived, both stood, 

Both turned, and under open sky adored 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven, 

Which they beheld ; the moon's resplendent globe, 

And starry pole : " Thou also mad'st the night, 

Maker Omnipotent ! and Thou the day, 

Which we in our appointed work employed. 

Have finished, happy in our mutual help. 

And mutual love — the crown of all our bliss 

Ordained by Thee ; and this delicious place 

For us too large, where Thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. 

But Thou hast promised from us two a race 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 

And when we seek, as now, Thy gift of sleep."® 

Milton. 



1. The wakeful nlghtixigale.— 

This bird Ib famous for its twilight 
and nocturnal song, though it is heard 
also during the day. 

2. AmoroUB 6l&BCaXit,—Amaroua 
means showing affection for her 
yoimg ; deacant, a song with various 
notes. According to a classical legend 
the nightingale mourns for her son 
who had been cruelly slain by a reLi- 
tive. 

S. Uespenu.— The evening star, 
which usually Is the first to rise in 
the evening. 

4. TIU the moon, &a— This des- 
cription of moonlight is remark- 
ably beautiful. 

5. All seasomi.— This refers to the 
different changes and periods of the 
day, rather than the seasons of the 



year, of which Eve could as yet know 
nothing, as this is supposed to be the 
Jlrst evening Adam and Eve had ever 
seen. 

6. Sweet l8 the breath of mom, 

ftC.— This passage is famous in our 
language, not merely as a descrip- 
tion, but for its marvellous variety 
of images, and the skilful repetition 
of each image with a slight change 
of the expression. 

7. Charm of earliest hlrd.— 

Charm here means musical sound. 
Latin, ca'itnen. In old English it sig- 
nified a low, murmuring noise ; hence 
the expression, "a charm (or flock) 
of goldfinches." 

8. Gift Of Bleep.— Compare Psalm 

cxxvii., 2, "For so He ^hatis, Ood 
ffiveth his beloved sleep. ' 



<©^ 
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LES80N LX. 

CHARACTER OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
1. There are few great personages in history 
who have been more exposed to the calumny of 
enemies, and the adulation^ of friends, than Queen 
Elizabeth' ; and yet there scarcely is any whose 
reputation has been more certainly determined by 
the unanimous consent of posterity. 
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2. The unusual length of her administration, 
and the strong features of her character, were able 
to overcome all prejudices; and obliging her 
detractors® to abate much of their invectives, and 
her admirers somewhat of their panegyrics,* have 
at last, in spite of political factions, and, what is 
more, of religious animosities, produced a imiform 
judgment with regard to her conduct. Her vigour, 
her constancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, 
vigilance, address, are allowed to merit the highest 
praises, and appear not to have been surpassed by 
any person that ever filled a throne. 

3. A conduct less rigorous, less imperious, more 
sincere, more indulgent to her people, would have 
been requisite to form a perfect character. By the 
force of her mind, she controlled all her stronger 
and more active qualities, and prevented them 
from running into excess. 

4. Her heroism w£ts exempt from temerity,^ her 
frugality from avarice, her friendship from partial- 
ity, her active temper from turbulency and a vain 
ambition. She guarded not herself with equal 
care or equal success from lesser infirmities — the 
rivalship of beauty, the desire of admiration, the 
jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger. 

5. Her singular talents for government were 
founded equally on her temper and on her capacity. 
Endowed with a great command over herself, she 
soon obtained an uncontrolled ascendant over her 
people ; and while she merited all their esteem by 
her real virtues, she also engaged their aflfection 
by her pretended ones. 
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6. Few sovereigns of England succeeded to the 
throne under more difficult circumstances; and 
none ever conducted the government with such uni- 
form success and felicity. Though imacquainted 
with the practice of toleration/ the true secret 
for managing religious factions, she preserved her 
people, by her superior prudence, from those con- 
fusions in which theological controversy had 
involved all the neighbouring nations. 

7. And though her enemies were the most 
powerful princes of Europe — the most active, the 
most enterprising, the least scrupulous — she was 
able by her vigour to make deep impressions 
on their state; her own greatness, meanwhile, 
remained untouched and unimpaired. 

8. The wise ministers and brave warriors who 
flourished under her reign share the praise of her 
success ; but instead of lessening the applause due 
to her, they make great addition to it. They owed, 
all of them, their advancement to her choice; they 
were supported by her constancy; and, with all 
their ability, they were never able to acquire any 
undue ascendant over her. 

9. In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, 
she remained equally mistress. The force of the 
tender passions was great over her, but the force 
of her mind was still superior; and the combat, 
which her victory visibly cost her, serves only to 
display the firmness of her resolution, and the 
loftiness of her ambitious sentiments. 

10. The fame of this princess, though it has 
irmounted the prejudices both of faction and 
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bigotry, yet lies still exposed to another prejudice, 
which is more durable because more natural, and 
which, according to the diflferent views in which 
we survey her, is capable either of exalting beyond 
measure, or diminishing the lustre of her 
character. 

11. This prejudice is founded on the considera- 
tion of her sex. When we contemplate her as a 
woman, we are apt to be struck with the highest 
admiration of her great qualities and extensive 
capacity ; but we are also apt to require some more 
softness of disposition, some greater lenity of 
temper, some of those amiable weaknesses by 
which her sex is distinguished. 

12. But the true method of estimating her 
merit is to lay aside all these considerations, and 
consider her merely as a rational being placed in 
authority, and intrusted with the government of 
mankind. In this aspect we must admit that her 
qualities as a sovereign, though with some con- 
siderable exceptions, are the object of imdisputed 
applause and approbation. 

David Hume (1711—1776). 



1. Adulation— Flattery. 

2. Ellzabetll.— Youngest daugh- 
ter of Henry VIII. , reigned from 
1558 to 1603. 

8. Detractors.— Those who tried 
to find fault with her. 



4. Panegyrics.— Praises. 

5. Temmty.— Rashness. 

6. ToleraUon.— Oranting liberty 
to all to maintain their own 
opinions. 
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LESSON LXI. 

PROCRASTINATION. 

Be wise to-day ; 'tis madness to defer ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead, 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life ! 
Procrastination is the thief of time ; 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 
If not so frequent, would not this be strange ? 
That 'tis so frequent, this is stranger still, 
Of man's miraculous mistakes this bears. 
The palm, " That all men are about to live," 
For ever on the brink of being bom : 
All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel, and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 
At least their own ; ^ their future selves applaud. 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodged in their own hands is Folly's vails ;^ 
That lodged in Fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 
The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 
'Tis not in folly not to scorn a fool ; 
And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 
All promise is poor dilatory man, 
And that through every stage. When young, indeed, 
In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves, and only wish, 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 
At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty chides his infamous delay, 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 
Tn all the magnanimity of thought 
3Solves and re-resolves ; then dies the same. 
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And why ] Because he thinks himseK immortal. 

All men think all men mortal but themselves ; 

Themselves, when some alarming shook of fate 

Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread. 

But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 

Soon close ; where, past the shaft, no trace is found, 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains. 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel — 

So dies in human hearts the thought of death : 

E'en with the tender tear which nature sheds 

O'er those we love, we drop it in their grave. 

Youwj (1681—1765). 
1. Vails, profits, helps. 

LESSON LXII. 

THE MIDDLE AGES-PROGRESS OF FREEDOM. 

1. Those who cast their eye on the general 
revolutions of society, will find that, as almost all 
improvements of the human mind had reached 
nearly to their state of perfection about the age 
of Augustus,^ there was a sensible decline from 
that point or period ; and men thenceforth grad- 
ually relapsed into ignorance and barbarism. The 
imlimited extent of the Eoman Empire, and the 
consequent despotism of its monarchs, extinguished 
all emulation, debased the generous spirits of men, 
and depressed the noble flame by which all the 
refined arts must be cherished and enlivened. 

2. The military government which soon suc- 
ceeded, rendered even the lives and properties of 
men insecure and precarious ; and proved destruc- 
tive to those vulgar and more necessary arts of 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce; and 
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the end, to the miUtary art and genius itself, by 
■which alone the immense fabric of the empire 
could be supported. 

3. The irruption of the barbarous nations which 
soon followed, overwhelmed all human knowledge, 
which was already far in its decline ; and men sank 
every age deeper into ignorance, stupidity, and 
superstition ; till the light of ancient science and 
history had very nearly suffered a total extinction 
in all the European nations. 



4, But there is one point of depression as well 
as of exaltation, from which human afi&irs natur- 
ally return in a contrary direction, and beyond 
which they seldom pass, either in their advance- 
ment or decline. The period in which the people 
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of Christendom 2 were the lowest suuk in ignorance, 
and consequently in disorders of every kind, may 
justly be fixed at the eleventh century, about the 
age of William the Conqueror f and from that era 
the Sim of science, beginning to reascend, threw 
out many gleams of light, which preceded the full 
morning when letters were revived in the fifteenth 
century. 

5. The Danes and other northern people who 
had so long infested all the coasts, and even the 
inland parts of Europe, by their depredations, 
having now learned the arts of tillage and agri- 
culture, found a certain subsistence at home, and 
were no longer tempted to desert their industry in 
order to seek a precarious livelihood by rapine and 
by the plimder of their neighbours. 

6. The feudal governments* _ also, among the 
more southern nations, were reduced to a kind of 
system; and though that strange species of civil 
polity was ill-fitted to insure either liberty or 
tranquillity, it was preferable to the universal 
licence and disorder which had everywhere 
preceded it. 

7. It may appear strange that the progress of 
the arts, which seems, among the Greeks and 
Romans, to have daily increased the number of 
slaves, should in later times have proved so 
general a source of liberty ; but this difference in 
the events proceeded from a great difference in 
the circumstances which attended those insti- 
tutions. 

8. The ancient barons, obliged to maintain 
o 
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themselves continually in a military posture, and 
little emulous of eloquence or splendour, employed 
not their villeins as domestic servants, much less 
as manufacturers; but composed their retinue of 
freemen, whose military spirit rendered the chief- 
tain formidable to his neighbours, and who were 
ready to attend him in every warlike enterprise. 

9. The villeins were entirely occupied in the 
cultivation of their master's land, and paid their 
rents either in com and cattle, and other produce 
of the farm, or in servile offices, which they per- 
formed about the baron's family, and upon the 
farms he retained in his own possession. 

10. In proportion as agriculture improved and 
money increased, it was foimd that these services, 
though extremely burdensome to the villein, were 
of little advantage to the master; and that the 
produce of a large estate could be much more 
conveniently disposed of by the peasants them- 
selves, who raised it, than by the landlord or his 
bailiflf, who were formerly accustomed to receive it. 

11. A commutation was therefore made of rents 
for services, and of money-rents for those in kind ; 
and as men, in a subsequent age, discovered that 
farms were better cultivated where the farmer 
enjoyed a security in his possession, the practice 
of granting leases to the peasant began to prevail, 
which entirely broke the bonds of servitude, 
already much relaxed from the former practices. 

12. After this manner villenage went gradually 
into disuse throughout the more civilised parts of 
Europe; the interest of the master as well as that 
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of the slave concurred in this alteration. The 
latest laws which we find in England for enforcing 
or regulating this species of servitude, were enacted 
in the reign of Henry VIL* And though the 
ancient statutes on this head remain unrepealed 
by parliament, it appears that, before the end of 
Elizabeth, the distinction of villein and freeman 
was totally though insensibly abolished, and that 
no person remained in the state to whom the 
former laws could be applied. 

18. Thus persoTKxl freedom became almost gen- 
eral in Europe ; an advantage which paved the way 
for the increase oi political or civil liberty. 

David Hume, 



1. Augustus.— Usually called the 
First Emperor of Borne. In b.c. 27 
he was formally constituted Emperor 
of Rome, and the old Republican 
government was aboli^ed. Augus- 
tus died A.D. 14, after a brillumt 
and prosperous reign. During his 
reign,— Jesus Christ was bom at 
Bethlehem. 

2.. Christendom.— That is, all the 
countries professing Christianity at 
that time. 



3. William tbe Oonqneror.- 

Duke of Normandy, Invaded England 
won the battle of Hastings in 
1066, and became king of England. 
He died 1087. 

4. Fendal GoTemments. — 

William the Conqueror strengthened 
the feudal system in the country. 
According to this system, land was 
held not by payment of rent, as 
now, but chiefly by military service. 
6. Henry Vll. reigned nrom 1485 
to 1509. He was the first sovereign 
of the House of Tudor. 



LESSON LXIII. 

TH£ DECLINE OF THE WARLIKE SPIRIT IN 

MODERN TIMES. 

1. One of the greatest evils of the world, which 
has brought suffering and sorrow to mankind, has 
been the practice of war. It is scarcely possible to 
describe the ruin and desolation which it leaves 
behind. The young, the powerful, the healthy, 
those who are the bread-winners, are cut down, 
widows and children are left to mourn the loss of 
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husband and father and to go through life without 
his guiding hand, or his helpful care. 

2. Trade and commerce are ruined. Property is 
destroyed: lands are desolated, and confusion, 
bloodshed, and destruction meet one on every 
hand. There is, however, reason to hope that the 
love of war is declining, and nations are more 
anxious to avoid an appeal to the sword than they 
once were. Certainly in our own coimtry this is 
so, and we may well hope that a more peace-loving 
spirit will prevail in all lands, as civilization 
increases. 

3. No doubt the evils and horrors of war were 
never better known, or more powerfully described 
than now. The pulpit and the press have combined 
to teach us all a better way of settling our quarrels 
than by the sword and the bayonet. Other causes 
have helped to strengthen this feeling. Three 
special causes have been assigned — in addition to 
the teachings of Christianity and the writings of 
thoughtful men, which have combined to produce 
a happy change. 

4. The first cause of this change may be traced 
to the invention of gunpowder. The exact time of 
its invention is unknown, but about four hundred 
years ago it first began to be in common use. It 
may seem strange to name the invention of a sub- 
stance now forming the principal weapon in the 
battle-field as the means of checking the spread of 
a warlike spirit, but it very quickly produced a 
great change in the entire practice of war. 

5. Before this time it was considered the duty of 
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nearly every citizen in England to enter the mili- 
tary service, and to be ready at any time to go 
forth to defend his coimtry, or to fight her battles . 
in other lands. Standing armies^ were unknown. 
The monks and the clergy were the only persons 
who were not expected to fight. If a man had a 
sword and a bow he was ready for battle. 

6. Gunpowder changed all this. The new weapons 
were much more expensive and much more difficult 
to manage. The art of fighting became far more 
complicated, and it was found necessary to train 
special bodies of men for the purpose of war, and 
to give them nothing else to do than attend to 
fighting. 

7. Those who were not thus trained occupied 
themselves in more peaceful pursuits. Science, 
literature, and trade were beginning to increase, 
books began to multiply, a love of travel and adven- 
ture was encouraged, and man found plenty to do 
without longing for the excitement of a battle. 

8. The second cause of this decline of a warlike 
spirit will probably seem more strange still. It 
may be traced to a booh That book was published 
rather more than a hundred years ago, in 1776, by 
Adam Smith,^ who was Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow. Its title is 
" The Wealth of Nations." The reason why this 
book produced such a great effect was, that it was 
the first to show the right principles on which 
trade with foreign countries ought to be carried 
on. Up to this time it was generally thought that 
unless this trade was carried on according to cer- 
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tain fixed rules, and in a certain way, it would do 
more harm than good ; in fact, it was believed that 
trade could only do good to one party, and must 
do harm to the other. 

9. If this were true it was quite clear that each 
country would try to force all other countries to do 
trade in such a way that the one might get all the 
benefit, and the other might receive the injury. 
Hence trade itself was often a motive for war. 

10. Adam Smith showed that all this was wrong, 
that the more trade we could do with other coun- 
tries the better it was for both parties, and that the 
more free the trade was, that is, the more free it 
was from rules and conditions, and especiaUy from 
heavy duties,® the better it was for all. 

11. Men were beginning to think there was 
sometWng wrong in the old notions about trade, 
but this book of Adam Smith's was the first to 
prove this clearly, and thus to bring about great 
changes. Nothing injures trade so severely as 
war, and therefore instead of being a reason for 
war, extended trade became one of the strongest 
reasons for objecting to war. The more closely 
nations are bound together by trade and commerce 
the less anxious will they be to go to war. 

12. The third cause of this decline of the war- 
Uke spirit has been in this present century the 
introduction of steam, and especially of railways. 
Travelling is now made so much easier and cheaper, 
that the inhabitants of different countries have 
learnt to know more of each other, and to like 
each other better. Friendships have been created. 
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prejudices removed, and men of diflferent countries 
have joined together to carry on scientific researches, 
or great commercial undertakings, and all these 
things have made large numbers of people anxious 
to avoid war. 

18. We can scarcely dare to hope yet that all 
war and bloodshed is over. Large armies are still 
maintained at enormous cost, and ships of war 
armed with more powerful weapons than ever still 
sweep the ocean, ready to hurl death and destruc- 
tion against the foe ; but we may venture to hope 
that wars will become less and less frequent, and 
that all nations will soon learn a more excellent 
way of gaining glory and renown than on the blood- 
stained battle-field. 

Compiled from Buckle' 8 ^* History of Civilization,** 



1. Standing armies.— The first 

standing army in England was 
formed in the reign of Charles H., 
but it never exceeded nine thousand. 
In the reign of his successor, James 
II., it amoimted to thirty thousand. 

2. Adam Smith was Professor of 

Moral Philosophy in Glasgow Univer- 
sity from 1752 to 1765. His great 
work on " The Wealth of Nations " 



was published after he had resigned 
his Professorship. He is considered 
the founder of the science of Political 
Economy, or the science which treats 
of the distribution of wealth. 

s. Ezcessiye Duties.— That is, 

money paid at Custom houses for 
permission to bring in goods. 
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a hollow, into which the water next to it runs ; and 
this kind of motion is thus propagated throughout 
all the mill-pool. 

2. Now this represents, on a small scale, a great 
natural phenomenon, called the Gulf Stream, 
because it was first observed in the Gulf of Mexico, 
in the Atlantic Ocean. That particular current, 
however, is only part of an extensive circulation 
of all the waters in the great western basin. 

3. To understand this, it must be observed that 
the waters of the open ocean, between the tropics, 
have a constant motion from east to west. This is 
very clearly seen at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where the waters of the Indian Ocean unite with 
the Atlantic. There is a constant current setting 
from east to west, so that ships require a strong 
westerly wind to stem it ; and many fatal accidents 
have happened by ships being driven upon the 
coast of Africa, when they thought themselves 
many leagues to the east of it, from not 
allowing for the westerly current. The motion of 
the waters in the free ocean is at the rate of ten 
miles in the twenty-four hours, or about a 
quarter as fast, upon an average, as the principal 
rivers of Europe run. 

4. If you examine a physical map of the 
Atlantic, it will be seen that this great stream of 
water, coming from the ocean round the south of 
the Cape of Good Hope, runs in a north- 
westerly direction, until it comes upon the great 
dam formed by the coast of South America. The 
waters of the Atlantic, between the tropics, are 
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themselves impelled by the same causes which 
create this current, and in the same direction, so 
that a vast body of water, arising from the united 
action of those currents, is heaped up against the 
coast of South America. 

5. The strength of this current falls upon that 
part of Brazil which is to the north of the River 
Parabiba, and by the direction of the coast is sent 
on, in nearly a north-westerly direction, past the 
mouths of the great Rivers Amazon and Orinoco, 
to where the waters of the current enter the Carib- 
bean Sea. The island of Trinidad is situated 
just in the centre of the stream, and the waters 
pour between that island and the mainland with 
great rapidity, and then form a westerly current 
along the whole northern coast of South America. 

6. The eflfect of this current is seen in the distri- 
bution of land and water in that part of the globe. 
The islands of the West Indies are probably those 
parts of a formerly connected continent, which 
had strength enough to resist the continual force 
of the waves. 

7. Along the Isthmus of Panama the current of 
the western ocean is forced in a northerly direction 
until it meets with the turbid waves of the Missis- 
sippi. It now proceeds to the southern extremity 
of Florida, so that its course is turned nearly due 
east. Here it passes with great rapidity into the 
Strait of Bahama, at the rate of eighty miles in 
twenty-four hours, or double the average rapidity 
of European rivers, and sometimes even with a 
velocity of five miles an hour, having now taken a 
nearly north-easterly direction. 
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8. The breadth of the stream graduaUy increases 
after it leaves the Straits of Bahama. Between 
Florida and the bank of Bahama the breadth is 
fifteen leagues. In latitude 28° 30' N., the breadth 
is seventeen leagues. In latitude 41° 25' N., longi- 
tude 67° W., it is eighty leagues wide ; and having 
now met with a great Arctic current it is turned 
towards the east, at the southern extremity of the 
bank of Newfoundland. 

9. The great current still continues onward to 
the east and south-east to the Azores. From the 
Azores the current tends rather in a south-easterly 
direction, towards the Straits of Gibraltar, the 
Madeiras, and the Canaries. 

10. Thus, between the parallels of 11® and 44® 
N. latitude, the waters of the Atlantic move in a 
perpetual roimd, as regularly as a mill-sluice ; the 
waste being supplied by a constant influx of water 
from the Indian seas round the Cape of Good 
Hope. 
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LATIN PREFIXES. 

Prefixes are small words joined to other words to modify their 
meaning : thus, the word press may become corn-press, which means 
to press together, or re-press which means to press back. 

The final consonant of a prefix is frequently changed in order 
to avoid an unpleasant sound : thus, the prefix ad is changed into 
aCf as ac-cusef or af, as af'Jlict, or at, as at-tend, instead of ad-cuse, 
ad-fiiet, and ad-tend. 

A, ab, aba, from, away, off ; a-vert, to turn from ; ah-use, to use 
away, or to use wrongly ; ahs-tract, to draw from. 

Ad (&} ac, af, al, an, ap, as, at, &c.), to ; advert, to turn 
towards ; ascribe, to write to ; ac^cident, that which falls to ; 
af-fix, to fix to ; al-lude, to refer to ; an-nex, to join to ; 
ojp-peal, to call to ; as-tume, to take to (one's self) ; at-tract, 
to draw to. 

Ambi (amb), aiU) round about ; amJbi-dexterous, using both hands 
with equal ease ; anib-Uion, going about seeking votes, 
hence anxious for honour; amrputa^te, to cut round about, 
or cut off. 

Ante (anti), before ; antecedent, going before ; anti-cipaie, to take 
beforehand. 

Bene) well ; hentfoictor, one who does well to others. 

Bis (bi), twice ; Us-cuit, what is twice baked ; hi'Sect, to cut into 
two parts. 

Oircum (circu), round; drcum-ference, a line carried round; 
circu-late, to carry round. 

Oon (co, cog, col, com, cor), together, with ; con-vene, to come 
together ; co-eval, together in age, or, of the same age ; 
cog^nate, bom of the same family ; cd-lect, to gather together ; 
corn-pose, to place together; cor-respond, to answer or write 
to each other. 

Contra (contro, counter), against; contranUct, to speak i' 
opposition ; contro-vert, to turn against, to oppose ; count' 
act, to act against. 
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De, down, away, from ; de-duct, to draw from ; de-pru8, to press 
down ; de^tain, to hold from, or bacL 

DiS (di, dif), apart, away ; dis-tect, to cut apart ; dif-fer, to tear 
apart^ to disagree ; di-vert, to turn asid& 

Ex (Of ec, ef), out of, beyond ; ex-dude, to shut out ; e-jeet, 
to cast out ; ee-eentrie, out of the centre, odd ; ef-fuse, to 
pour out; extra, beyond; eoUfxt-ardinary, beyond ordinary. 

In (il* im, ir), in, into ; iti^<irion, a cutting in .* in-dude, to 
shut in ; ildurion, mocking at, deceiving ; im^pd, to drive in ; 
ir-rigate, to bring water in. 

In (ig) il, itn, generally before an adjective), not; in-tictive, not 
active ; ig-noUe, not noble ; U-legiUe, not readable ; imr^potsible, 
not possible ; ir-regular, not regular. 

The prefix un has the same meaning, as, un-hind, not kind ; but 
this is strictly an English prefix. In and un are called 
privatives because they take away the meaning of the simple 
word, as hind, un-kind or not hind; utwd, un-utual, or not 
u$ual. 

IhteT) between ; as inter-cede, to go between ; inter-rupt, to break 
in between. 

IhtrO) within ; intro^duce, to lead within ; in^ro-vert, to turn 
within. 

Jnxta* by the side of ; as, juxtti-pontion, a placing near, or 
alongside of. 

Ob (o, oc, of, op, os), in the way, against^ away ; oh-ject, to throw 
in the way ; o-mit, to send away ; oc-cur, to run against ; 
of-fer, to bring in the way ; op-pote, to place in the way ; 
08-tensible, stretched in the way of. 

P6r (pel), through, or very ; per-fect, done right through ; pd-lucid, 
very clear. 

Post) after; as, pott-pone, to place after; pogt-script, an after- 
writing. 

PrSd (pre), before ; as pre-cede, to go before ; pre-dict, to say 
beforehand. 

Prster (preter), beyond ; preter-naturat, beyond nature. 
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Pro (pol, por, pur), for, forth, onward ; pro-nourif for a noun ; 
pro-po8e, to put forth; pel-lute, to wash forth; por4end, to 
stretch forth ; pur-8ue, to follow onwards. 

Be (red), back, again ; re-actf to act again ; re-Jlect, to tend back ; 
'red-eem, to buy back. 

Retro, backwards, behind ; retro-grade, going backwards ; retro- 
spect, looking back. 

8e (sed), aside, apart ; te-cede, to go aside ; se-parate, put apart ; 
ied-ition, a going aside. 

Sine (sim, sin), without ; sine-cure, without care ; sim-ple, without 
a fold ; sin-cere, without wax, frank. 

Sub (bu, sue, suf, sug, sum, sup, sus), under, from under ; sub-scribe, 
to write under ; su-spect, to look from under, mistrust ; suc- 
cour, to run under, to help ; suf-fer, to bear up ; zug-gest, to 
carry from under ; sum-mon, to warn from under ; sup-port, to 
bear from under ; sus-tain, to hold from under. 

Subter, under, secretly ; subter-ranean, under the earth. 

Super (sur), over, above, beyond ; super-Jine, fine beyond others ; 
sur'Vive, to live beyond. 

Trans (tran, tra), over, across ; trans-fer, to carry across ; tra/n- 
scribe, to write over ; trordition, handed over, or handed down. 

LATIN AFFIXES. 

An affix or suffiX is,put at the end of a word, as collect-or, one 
who collects. 

I. Denoting the doer of a thing. 

ant, as assist-ant) one who assists ; aiy, advers-ary ; ent, as 
ag-ent, depend-ent. 

ive, as mot-ive, representat-ive ; or, as collect-or, fact-or, rect-or. 

II. Denoting the person who suffers, or to whom a thing is done. 

ate, as advoc-ate, gradu-ate; ite, as favour-ite, Huss-ite, a 
follower of John Huss. 

III. Denoting wtion or being, viewed as an abstract quality. 

acy, as degener-acy; ance, as dist-ance ; ancy, as const-ancj 
brilli-ancy. 
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ence, as prefer-ence, independ-ence ; ency, as ag-ency ; ion, as 
divis-ion, aot-ion. 

ity, as advers-ity, rar-ity ; ment, as oommand-ment, senti-ment. 

mony, as testi-mony ; sy, as controver-sy ; tude, as forii«tude, 
magni-tude. 

ty, as humiK-ty, loyal-ty ; ure, as pict-ure, posi-ure. 

IV. Denoting of or hdonging to. 

al, as leg-al, pertaining to la\^ ; an, as hum-an ; ar, as ocul-ar 
(oculuSf the eye). 

ary, as liter-ary, solit-ary (sduSf alone) ; ile, as puer-ile {puer, a 
boy), vir-ile {vir, a man). 

ine, as boY-ine {bo8, hov-ia, an ox), leon-ine {leo, a lion) ; ory, as 
compuls-ory. 

y. Denoting quality, as id, flu-id, liqu-id, sol-id. 

VI. Denoting power, ahUUy, or energy, as ive, act-iye, nat-ive. 

VII. Denoting capoAsky, as blo, cura-ble, can be cured ; possi-ble, 
can be done. 

VIII. Denoting to make, to cause, as ate, attached to a verb, as 
celebr-ate, cre-ate. 

IX. Denoting fvU of, as 0S6, verb-ose (vev^twm, a word) ; OUS, 
as copi-ous (copia, plenty). 

X. Denoting increase, as escent, efiferv-escent (ferveo, 1 boil). 

XI. Denoting 8maUnes8, as ule, animalc-ule, glob-ule {globus, a 
round body). 
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